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The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.  20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  1979,  which  outlines  the  services  provided  under  the 
programs  administered  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  year.  It  also  summarizes  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world  during  the  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  1979  was  a  good  year  for  most  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  despite  ever-increasing  costs  of  production. 
Not  only  did  net  farm  income  advance  to  the  second  highest  level 
in  history,  but  grain  production  set  an  all-time  high. 

In  both  the  short  term  and  the  long  term,  the  American  people 
benefit  from  the  encouragement  such  success  brings  to  farmers  as 
they  strive  to  provide  both  Americans  and  millions  of  people 
overseas  with  a  reliable  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

Respectfully, 


BOB  BERGLAND 

Secretary 
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ENTERING  A  PROMISING  ERA 


On  the  threshold  of  a  promising  future,  American 
farmers  ended  the  1970's  with  an  unusual  form  of  suc- 
cess. In  1979,  not  only  did  farmers  realize  their  second 
highest  net  income  on  record — $32  to  $33  billion — a 
17-percent  increase  over  1978,  but  they  also  harvested 
a  record-shattering  294  million  tons  of  grain. 


Historically,  a  huge  harvest  drives  prices  and  farmer 
income  down.  The  difference  in  1979  was  increasing 
demand  worldwide,  fed  by  rising  incomes,  and  the 
farmer-owned,  farmer-held  reserve  system  which 
enabled  producers  to  retain  more  control  over  their 
marketing  options. 

In  1979,  our  $32-billion  export  business  joined  with 
record  harvests  to  improve  income  on  American 
farms. 

Yet,  we  know  that  while  income  was  climbing  on 
American  farms,  so  were  the  costs  of  production — to 
record  levels. 

We  are  aware,  also,  that  the  coin  of  foreign  trade  is 
two-sided.  While  we  are  happy  to  see  that  every  acre 
of  our  producing  crop  land  is  dedicated  to  the  export 
market,  we  are  prodded  by  the  converse,  that  we  are 
becoming  dependent  on  that  market  to  maintain  our 
agricultural  efficiency  and  success.  Indeed,  our  na- 
tional economy  leans  heavily  upon  it. 


Last,  and  certainly  not  least,  we  are  aware  that  the 
blessings  of  our  agricultural  success  do  not  fall  equally 
upon  all  our  farmers.  For  that  reason,  and  many 
others,  we  began  in  1979  an  exhaustive  public  discus- 
sion of  America's  farm  structure.  We  want  to  discover 
and  discuss  where  our  farm  policies  are  taking  us,  and 
whether  that  is  where  we  want  to  go. 

As  we  cross  the  threshold  to  the  1980's  and  the 
future,  then,  we  are  optimistic,  but  we  are  cautious 
enough  to  examine  every  pathway  carefully. 


FARMING 


An  Overview 

Farm  Production  Farm  output  in  1979  was  up  5  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Increased  Increased  hog,  poultry,  and  milk  output  more  than  offset  a 

decline  in  cattle  production. 

Crop  production  was  about  9  percent  above  year-earlier 
figures.  Feed  grains  and  oil  crops  reached  record  levels.  Food 
grains,  hay,  and  forage  crops  equaled  previous  records. 
Tobacco  production  declined  20  percent  and  sugar  was  off  8 
percent. 

Though  production  costs  per  acre  rose  17  percent  over  1978, 
net  farm  income  reached  $32-33  billion,  second  highest  on 
record. 

Food  prices  averaged  11  percent  higher  than  in  1978. 

Farm  assets  continued  to  increase  in  value. 

Output  per  hour  of  labor  on  the  farm  reached  an  alltime  high. 

Despite  another  late  planting  season  in  many  areas,  farmers 
used  1 1  million  more  acres  of  cropland  than  in  1978.  In  addi- 
tion, yields  rose  an  average  of  6  percent  and  record  yields  are 
expected  to  be  recorded  for  12  of  the  20  major  field  crops. 

Corn  yields,  at  109  bushels  per  acre,  surpassed  the  100-bushel 
figure  for  the  second  straight  year.  Farmers  accomplished  this 
by  applying  more  nitrogen  per  acre  and  narrowing  row  spac- 
ing to  add  more  plants. 

Production  and  Prices 


Wheat  Prices 
Held  Higher 


Wheat  production  reached  2.1  billion  bushels.  Yet,  the  year's 
near-record  supply  of  more  than  3  billion  bushels  did  not 
dampen  the  early-season  price  strength.  Encouraged  by  in- 
creased export  sales,  a  delayed  harvest,  logistical  disruptions 
in  competing  exporting  countries,  and  prospects  for  reduced 
carryover  stocks  at  year  end,  farm  prices  held  around  $3.80  a 
bushel  through  harvest — about  $1  above  a  year  earlier. 


For  the  marketing  year,  prices  are  estimated  to  average 
$3.60-$3.90  per  bushel,  up  sharply  from  $2.94  in  1978/79. 
Despite  domestic  transportation  and  loading  problems,  wheat 
shipments  totaled  more  than  500  million  bushels  during  June 
to  September — a  level  exceeded  only  during  1973/74. 


Feed  Grain 
Production 
Set  Record 


Feed  grain  production  in  1979  totaled  229.3  million  metric 
tons,  nearly  6  percent  above  1978's  record.  Corn  production 
led  the  increase,  reaching  7.586  million  bushels,  up  7  percent. 
This  was  the  fifth  consecutive  record  corn  crop. 


Sorghum  production  increased  10  percent  to  825  million 
bushels.  In  contrast,  production  of  barley  declined  from  447 
to  364  million  bushels  while  the  oats  crop  fell  from  601  to  531 
million  bushels.  Corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  yields  were  all  at 
record-setting  levels:  109.2,  63.7,  and  48.9  bushels  per  acre, 
respectively. 

Prices  for  the  1979  crop  ranged  as  follows:  for  corn,  from 
$2.41  a  bushel  in  October  to  $2.31  a  bushel  in  November;  for 
sorghum,  from  $2.05  per  hundredweight  in  May  to  $2.50  in 
July  to  $2.22  in  November;  for  barley,  a  June  through  Octo- 
ber average  of  $2.29  a  bushel;  and  for  oats,  from  $1.35  a 
bushel  in  June  to  $1.24  in  August  to  $1.32  in  November. 

Soybean  Supplies  U.S.  soybean  supplies  for  the  1979/80  marketing  year  are  a 

Reached  Record  record  2.4  billion  bushels,  about  19  percent  more  than  the 

previous  season.  Farmers  planted  71.5  million  acres,  up  7.5 

million  from  1978  and  yields  reached  a  new  high  of  31.8 

bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  29.5  bushels  a  year  ago. 

Soybean  prices  to  farmers  dropped — from  $7  in  August- 
September  to  about  $6  in  November — under  the  combined 
pressure  of  the  record  harvest  and  grain  transportation  dif- 
ficulties. 


Soybean  crushings  reached  1.1  billion  bushels,  compared  with 
1.02  billion  in  1978/79.  Slightly  lower  meal  prices  and  large 
hog  and  poultry  production  (mostly  in  October-March)  in- 
dicate an  increase  in  soybean  meal  feeding.  The  October  soy- 
bean crush  reached  a  record  96  million  bushels,  about  9  per- 
cent above  October  1978. 


FARMING 


Soybean  exports  are  estimated  at  around  800  million  bushels — 
a  new  high.  Further  growth  in  meal  and  oil  demand  overseas 
provided  the  impetus.  Soybeans  inspected  for  export  Septem- 
ber 1  through  November  29  totaled  228  million  bushels, 
slightly  ahead  of  the  year  earlier. 

Beef  Production  Beef  production  was  high  during  1975-78  due  to  the  liquida- 

Sharply  Curtailed  tion  phase  of  the  cattle  cycle.  However,  in  1979,  production 

was   sharply   curtailed   as   the   cattle   industry  began  herd 

rebuilding,  causing  retail  beef  prices  to  rise  28  percent  over 

1978. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Commercial  cattle  slaughter  in  1979  totaled  about  33.5  mil- 

Went  Down  lion  head,  down  15  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  This  slaughter 

consisted  of  a  higher  proportion  of  fed  cattle. 

Slaughter  weights  have  been  heavier,  resulting  in  only  a 
12-percent  decline  in  beef  production.  With  this  lower  beef 
production,  cattle  prices  have  risen.  Choice  900-1,100  pounds 
steers  at  Omaha  averaged  near  $68  per  hundredweight  in 
1979,  up  about  $16  from  the  1978  level. 

The  decline  in  beef  production  was  partly  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  pork  production.  A  larger  hog  inventory  in  1978 
caused  a  significant  upswing  in  slaughter  during  1979. 

Hog  Slaughter  For  the  year,  about  89  million  hogs  were  slaughtered,  15  per- 

Increased  cent  greater  than  the  previous  year.  Prices  for  1979  averaged 

near  $42,  about  $6  below  1978. 


Broiler  Producers  Broiler  production  was  up  1 1  percent  from  a  year  earlier  in 

Squeezed  the  third  quarter  and  averaged  8  percent  higher  in  the  last 

quarter.  Broiler  producers  began  losing  money  in  the  summer 

and  finished  the  year  in  a  severe  price-cost  squeeze.  Poultry 

prices  increased  an  average  of  4.5  percent  in  1979. 


Milk  Production  Milk   production   increases   continued   during   October,   al- 

Increased  though  the  rate  of  expansion  slowed,  and  for  1979  the  total 

was  about  123  million  pounds.  Dairy  product  prices  advanced 

about  11  percent  in  1979. 

Rice  Crop  Was  The  1979  rice  crop  reached  a  record  139.6  million  hundred- 

A  Record  weight,  up  6  million  from  1978.  The  total  1979/80  supply  of 

171  million  hundredweight  is  10  million  above  1978's  record 

level. 

Declining  sales  to  principal  Middle  East  and  African  markets 
lowered  the  1979/80  rice  export  forecast  from  83  to  79  million 
hundredweight,  still  a  record  high. 


FARMING 


Despite  the  large  supply,  expanded  domestic  use  and  exports 
kept  early-season  farm  prices  at  around  $10  per  hundred- 
weight, more  than  $2  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  projected 
1979/80  average  farm  price  is  $8.75  to  $9.75  per  hundred- 
weight, compared  with  $8  in  1978. 


Fresh  Vegetable 
Production  Varied 


The  1979  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  melons  varied  among 
seasons  with  increased  supplies  in  the  winter  quarter  and 
smaller  supplies  in  the  summer  quarter.  Supplies  during  the 
spring  and  fall  were  virtually  the  same  as  in  1978.  The 
substantially  larger  winter  crop  was  only  partially  offset  by  a 
9-percent  reduction  in  imports,  so  total  1979  supplies  were  3-4 
percent  larger  than  the  27.8  billion  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables 
produced  in  1978. 
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Processed  Vegetable 
Supply  Increased 


Supplies  of  process  vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
sharply  higher  in  1979  than  in  1978.  During  the  1978/79 
marketing  season,  supplies  of  canned  vegetables  totaled  390 
million  cases  (24-303's).  In  1979/80  supplies  of  canned  vege- 
tables totaled  409  million  cases.  Supplies  of  frozen  vegetables 
for  the  1979/80  season  are  also  expected  to  be  substantially 
larger  than  in  1978.  On  October  31,  stocks  of  frozen  vege- 
tables totaled  2.05  billion  pounds,  6  percent  larger  than  the 
1.94  billion  pounds  recorded  at  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 


The  1979  potato  crop  is  expected  to  total  301  million  hundred- 
weight, about  7  percent  less  than  the  burdensomely  large  1978 
crop. 


Noncitrus 
Production  Higher 


The  1979  noncitrus  fruit  production  is  estimated  to  be  only 
moderately  larger  than  in  1978,  but  a  record  citrus  crop  is 
forecast  for  the  1979/80  season. 


The  1979  noncitrus  fruit  crop,  including  12  principal  fruits, 
reached  12.3  million  tons,  3  percent  above  the  previous  year. 
Larger  crops  were  estimated  for  all  fruits  except  apples  and 
tart  cherries.  The  increases  range  from  1  percent  for  cranber- 
ries to  142  percent  for  olives.  However,  the  1979  apple  crop  at 
3.8  million  tons  is  only  1  percent  below  the  previous  year's 
record  crop.  The  total  U.S.  production  of  tart  cherries  was 
86,000  tons,  almost  6  percent  below  the  1978  crop,  reflecting 
the  sharply  smaller  crop  in  Michigan,  the  leading  State. 


Citrus  Record 
Indicated 


The  December  forecast  of  the  1979/80  citrus  crop  indicated  a 
record  15.5  million  tons,  almost  17  percent  above  1978/79. 
Larger  crops  are  currently  expected  for  all  citrus  with  the  in- 
creases ranging  from  0.1  percent  for  grapefruit  to  52  percent 
for  limes.  The  1979/80  season  points  to  a  record  orange  crop 
of  11.2  million  tons,  22  percent  greater  than  a  season  earlier. 


Fruit  Pack  Expected 
Larger 


The  1979/80  pack  of  most  canned  noncitrus  fruit  is  expected 
to  be  larger  than  last  season,  led  by  increases  in  apricots,  fruit 
cocktail,  peaches,  mixed  fruit  salad,  and  sweet  cherries.  How- 
ever, because  of  a  smaller  tart  cherry  crop  in  Michigan,  the 
leading  producer,  the  pack  is  moderately  smaller  than  a  year 
ago.  Supplies  of  most  canned  fruit  are  expected  to  be 
moderately  above  the  previous  year,  despite  a  sharply  smaller 
carryin  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
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FARMING 


Carryover  stocks  of  canned  apples  and  applesauce  were 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  relatively  larger  apple  crop  in 
several  areas  will  assure  adequate  supplies.  The  wholesale 
price  index  for  canned  fruit  advanced  steadily  after  May  to  a 
record  high  222.4  (1967  =  100)  in  October,  8  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 

Cotton  Exports  U.S.  cotton  export  potential  increased  dramatically  due  to 

Increased  low  foreign  carryin  stocks,  continued  expansion  in  foreign 

mill  use,  and  a  huge  increase  in  domestic  production.  Exports 
are  now  projected  at  6.8  million  bales  in  1979/80,  up  from  6.2 
million  a  season  earlier.  The  U.S.  export  commitment  reached 
7.1  million  bales,  about  2  million  above  a  year  earlier.  Sales  to 
China  totaled  1.7  million  bales,  compared  with  shipments  of 
648,000  during  1978/79. 


Tobacco  Production 
Dropped 


U.S.  tobacco  production  in  1979  was  22  percent  below  1978, 
and  the  least  since  1943.  Marketing  quotas  were  a  little  lower 
this  season,  but  the  crop  suffered  from  cool  wet  weather  and 
the  worst  outbreak  of  field  blue  mold  disease  ever  recorded. 
Yield  per  acre  was  the  lowest  since  1961.  About  the  same  size 
basic  quotas  are  indicated  for  1980,  but  the  carryover  of 
underquota  marketings  from  the  1979  season  means  a  con- 
siderable recovery  of  output  is  likely. 


Production  Of  Eggs 
Increased 


Egg  production  was  above  year-earlier  levels  throughout 
1979.  Egg  output  totaled  about  2  percent  above  the  5,596 
million  dozens  produced  in  1978.  This  gain  in  output  was  due 
to  both  a  larger  laying  flock  and  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  lay. 


Sheep,  Lamb 
Production  Declined 


The  January  1,  1979,  inventory  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms 
totaled  12.2  million  heads.  This  was  down  1  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  the  smallest  inventory  since  records  were 
begun  in  1867.  The  1979  lamb  crop  was  estimated  at  8.02 
million  head,  virtually  the  same  as  the  1978  lamb  crop. 


Commercial  lamb  and  mutton  production  in  1979  was  280 
million  pounds,  about  7  percent  below  1978. 


Sugar  Crop 
Decreased 


Production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  1979/80  is  expected  to 
total  nearly  5.6  million  short  tons  (raw  value— rv),  down  by 
about  285,000  tons  from  1978/79.  On  a  calendar  year  basis, 
however,  1979  production  increased  slightly  from  1978's  out- 
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put  of  5.6  million  tons.  Because  of  weather  problems,  some- 
what more  of  the  1978/79  sugarbeet  crop  was  processed  in  the 
first  part  of  calendar  1979  than  usual. 

The  1979/80  sugarbeet  crop  of  nearly  22  million  tons  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  2.90  million  tons  of  beet  sugar,  down 
from  3.25  million  in  1978/79.  Beet  acreage  for  harvest  was 
reduced  12  percent  in  1979,  reflecting  the  closing  of  six 
sugarbeet  processing  plants  and  a  planned  acreage  reduction 
in  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  1979/80  sugarcane  crop  of  27.4 
million  tons  is  up  from  last  year's  25.9  million,  reflecting 
higher  yields.  Cane  sugar  production  is  expected  to  approach 
if  not  top  last  year's  2.61  million  tons  (rv). 


Corn  Sweetener 
Shipments  Increased 


The  corn  wet  milling  grind  in  1979  ranged  between  430  and 
440  million  bushels,  up  sharply  from  400  million  the  previous 
year.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  recovered  starch  will  be  processed 
into  corn  sweeteners,  with  the  remainder  sold  as  corn  starch 
and  dextrin.  Total  domestic  shipments  of  corn  sweeteners  for 
food  use  totaled  over  4  million  short  tons  (dry  basis — db),  up 
sharply  from  3.56  million  in  1978. 


Honey  Production 
Decreased 


Based  on  the  pace  for  the  first  9  months,  high  fructose  corn 
sirup  (HFCS)  sales  reached  1.6  to  1.7  million  tons  (db),  up 
sharply  from  1.25  million  the  previous  year.  Glucose  corn 
sirup  shipments  rose  to  2.05  million  tons  (db),  up  from  1.97 
million  in  1978,  but  dextrose  shipments  for  food  use  eased  to 
around  425,000  tons  from  435,000  in  1978. 

U.S.  honey  production  in  1979  totaled  around  224  million 
pounds,  down  2  percent  from  1978,  because  of  lower  yields. 


This  is  based  on  the  September  estimate  for  commercial  pro- 
ducers in  20  States  with  300  or  more  colonies.  While  there  was 
a  2-percent  increase  in  commercial  producer  colony  numbers, 
the  expected  yield  per  colony  was  off  4  percent. 


Major  Nut 
Production 
Increased 


Prospects  for  the  four  major  edible  tree  nuts  (almonds, 
filberts,  pecans,  and  walnuts)  are  for  an  output  of  620,575 
tons  (in-shell  basis)  in  1979,  40  percent  larger  than  1978. 
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FARMING 


Almond  and  walnut  crops  are  forecast  to  be  93  percent  and  39 
percent  larger  than  the  very  small  crop  the  previous  year, 
respectively.  The  pecan  crop  at  111,050  tons  is  11  percent 
smaller,  while  filbert  production  is  expected  to  be  11,500 
tons,  down  18  percent  from  1978. 


Retail  Prices 


Food  Prices 
Increased 


Food  prices  for  1979,  including  both  at  home  and  away  from 
home,  averaged  about  11  percent  higher  than  in  1978.  The 
farm  value  of  the  market  basket  of  domestically  produced 
farm  foods  was  up  about  12  percent  and  accounted  for  about 
40  percent  of  the  yearly  increase  in  grocery  store  prices  (food 
at  home).  The  farm-to-retail  price  spread,  a  measure  of  proc- 
essing and  marketing  costs,  also  averaged  about  12  percent 
higher,  accounting  for  about  50  percent  of  the  rise. 


Prices  for  fish  and  imported  foods  rose  about  6  percent,  ac- 
counting for  the  remaining  10  percent  of  the  increase.  Food 
away  from  home  prices  rose  11  percent. 

Per  Capita  Consumption 


Per  Capita 

Consumption 

Decreased 


Based  on  preliminary  data,  overall  food  consumption  per 
capita  declined  0.4  percent  in  1979.  Pork  and  poultry  con- 
sumption increased  slightly,  partially  offsetting  a  decline  for 
beef.  Per  capita  consumption  of  crops  declined  0.6  percent. 


Per  capita  consumption  of  beef  declined  1 1  percent  from  89.2 
pounds  (retail  weight)  in  1978  to  about  79  pounds  in  1979. 

Large  supplies  and  favorable  prices  of  pork  increased  per 
capita  consumption  about  14  percent,  from  56.8  pounds 
(retail  weight)  in  1978  to  about  65.1  pounds  in  1979. 

Poultry  consumption  per  capita  increased  about  9  percent, 
from  59.1  to  62  pounds. 

Changes  in  food  consumption  patterns  were  caused  by 
economic  conditions,  weather  variation,  changes  in  diet,  and 
cyclical  changes  in  beef  and  pork  production. 
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Cheese  Consumption 
Increased 


Consumption  of  cheese  and  low-fat  milk  increased,  but  a 
decline  for  whole  milk  reflected  major  shifts  in  dietary  pat- 
terns that  began  several  years  ago. 

Cheese  consumption  reached  near  18  pounds  per  capita  in 
1979,  a  record  high.  In  the  past  10  years  cheese  consumption 
has  increased  63  percent. 

Total  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  declined 
less  than  1  percent  from  285.9  to  284.2  pounds.  Fluid  whole 
milk  consumption  was  down  almost  4  percent,  from  180  to 
173  pounds;  fluid  cream  declined  about  2  percent;  and  fluid 
low-fat  was  up  5.4  percent,  from  100.2  to  almost  106  pounds. 

Low-fat  milks,  including  buttermilk  and  all  low-fat  fluid 
items  used  in  flavored  drinks,  have  jumped  96  percent  over 
the  decade,  from  53.9  to  about  106  pounds  per  person. 

Ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dessert  consumption  declined  3 
percent  in  1979,  from  27.8  to  27  pounds  per  person.  Butter 
consumption  remained  the  same  in  1979,  4.5  pounds  per  per- 
son. 


Fresh  Fruit 

Consumption 

Declined 


Per  capita  fresh  fruit  consumption  declined  from  83.9  to  83 
pounds  in  1979,  led  by  a  6-percent  drop  in  fresh  citrus  con- 
sumption. Because  of  the  December- January  freeze  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  fewer  oranges  were  available  for  sale  on  the 
fresh  market.  Most  oranges  harvested  from  these  States  went 
to  processing  plants,  thus  increasing  supplies  of  frozen  con- 
centrated orange  juice  (FCOJ). 


Per  capita  consumption  of  FCOJ  increased  10  percent  in 
1979,  following  a  1978  decline,  and  chilled  citrus  juice  con- 
sumption rose  3  percent.  Fresh  citrus  consumption  has  de- 
clined 12.3  percent  since  1969,  while  frozen  citrus  juice 
consumption  has  increased  62  percent. 

Apple  consumption  held  steady  at  about  17  pounds  per  per- 
son in  1979,  while  other  noncitrus  fruit  increased  near  2  per- 
cent, from  40.4  to  41.1  pounds.  Other  noncitrus  fruit  con- 
sumption has  steadily  increased,  from  36.2  in  1969  to  41 
pounds  this  year. 
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Canned  fruit  consumption  held  level  near  19  pounds  per  per- 
son in  1979.  Prior  to  this  year,  consumption  has  trended 
downward  since  1969.  Canned  fruit  juice  consumption 
repeated  the  record  high,  more  than  17  pounds  per  person, 
reached  the  previous  year. 

Cereal,  Bakery  Per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  flour,  including  that  used 

Consumption  by  commercial  bakeries,  dropped  3  percent,  from  115  to  112 

Dropped  pounds.  Per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  (raw  basis)  declined 

1  percent,  from  93.1  to  92  pounds.  In  1979,  prices  for  cereal 

and  bakery  products  increased  about  10  percent  while  prices 

for  sugar  and  sweets  increased  8  percent. 

Costs 

Production  Costs  Farmers'  per  acre  costs  to  produce  major  U.S.  crops  rose  on 

Rose  the  average  over  17  percent  in  1979  over  1978.  However,  costs 

on  a  per  unit  basis  did  not  increase  as  much  because  of  ex- 
cellent yields  in  1979.  Yields  for  wheat,  corn,  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans  were  higher  in  1979. 
Percentage  increases  for  these  crops  ranged  from  1  percent 
for  barley  to  over  25  percent  for  cotton.  Corn,  wheat,  and 
soybean  yields  were  nearly  8  percent  above  1978. 

Hog  producers  covered  cash  costs  plus  a  return  to  family 
labor  and  management  for  the  past  3  years.  However,  in  1979 
gross  receipts  of  $41.60  per  hundredweight  of  hogs  sold  just 
equaled  these  cost  items  leaving  no  return  to  postponable 
costs,  mainly  investment  in  buildings,  facilities,  equipment, 
and  breeding  stock.  These  items  total  between  $9-10  per  hun- 
dredweight of  hogs  sold.  In  1978  gross  returns  did  cover  most 
of  these  items  as  well  as  cash  costs  and  the  return  to  labor  and 
management.  Hog  production  accounts  for  about  a  third  of 
the  U.S.  red  meat  production  and  generates  a  sixth  of  the  cash 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Production  costs  for  feeder  cattle  rose  again  in  1979,  but  not 
as  much  as  sales  value.  Average  returns  to  producers  above 
cash  costs  and  returns  to  family  labor  and  management  were 
$32.45  per  hundredweight.  High  prices  for  these  feeder  cattle 
lowered  similar  returns  to  fed-cattle  producers  from  $6.60  per 
hundredweight  in  1978  to  only  $1.50  in  1979. 
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It  cost  an  average  of  $10.53  to  produce  a  hundredweight  of 
milk  in  1979,  with  average  returns  of  $12.10  per  hundred- 
weight. When  measured  in  constant  dollars,  milk  producers' 
returns  have  increased  more  than  has  inflation  since  1977. 

Income,  Assets 

Gross  Income  Gross  farm  income  reached  $147  billion  in  1979,  a  record 

Reached  Record  amount.  But  at  the  same  time  farmers  laid  out  $114  billion  in 

spending  on  production  goods,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $32-33 

billion,  the  second  largest  amount  on  record,  and  17  percent 

above  1978. 

Prices,  Volume  Farmers'  cash  receipts  rose  sharply,  thanks  both  to  higher 

Went  Up  product  prices  and  greater  crops  marketing  volume,  especially 

on  the  export  side.  Livestock  prices  were  up  nearly  20  percent, 

although    marketings    dropped,    and    receipts    climbed    $8 

billion.  Meanwhile,  crop  receipts  rose  over  $10  billion. 

Prices  were  up  despite  record  crops  of  several  commodities. 

The  improved  grain  prices  and  the  good  weather  that  produced 
big  crops  had  the  effect  of  cutting  direct  government  pay- 
ments to  farmers  to  less  than  half  the  $3  billion  paid  out  in 
1978. 


Farm  Assets 
Worth  More 


Farm  assets  were  valued  at  $820  billion  January  1,  1979,  and 
outstanding  debt  was  $137  billion,  leaving  farm  proprietors 
an  equity  of  $683  billion.  Each  of  these  was  about  15  percent 
above  the  January  1 ,  1978,  value.  Farm  real  estate  was  valued 
at  $600  billion,  up  $74  billion. 


Productivity 
Increased 


Farm   productivity  increased   25   percent  in  the  past  two 
decades,  while  the  level  of  inputs  remained  about  the  same. 


Farm  labor  numbers  are  down  slightly  but  output  per  hour  is 
at  an  alltime  high,  mainly  due  to  bigger  and  more  efficient 
farms  and  equipment. 

U.S.  farmers  continue  to  use  less  but  larger  machinery.  The 
number  of  tractors  on  farms  in  January  1979  was  4.4  million, 
the  lowest  since  1955.  Total  tractor  power,  however, 
increased  to  a  high  of  243  million  horsepower,  compared  with 
153  million  in  1969. 
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Agricultural  Stabilization 

Grain  Reserve  The  farmer-held  Grain   Reserve   Program — created  by  the 

Prices  Reached  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of   1977 — takes  grains  off  the 

Release  Levels  market  for  up  to  3  years  or  until  market  prices  reach  stated 

levels. 

Grain  prices  during  1979  reached  release  levels  for  all  reserve 
commodities.  Redemption  reported  through  October  1979 
totaled  421  million  bushels  for  feed  grains  and  wheat,  and 
6,000  hundredweight  for  rice.  The  total  remaining  in  the 
reserve  amounted  to  nearly  900  million  bushels  (538  million 
bushels  of  corn,  242  million  bushels  of  wheat,  31  million 
bushels  of  oats,  32  million  bushels  of  barley  and  46  million 
bushels  of  sorghum).  The  total  rice  reserve  amounted  to 
118,000  hundredweight. 

Market  prices  for  1979-crop  corn  averaged  15  cents  higher 
than  the  1978  crop  and  wheat  prices  averaged  81  cents  more  in 
1979  than  in  1978. 

Reserve  storage  payments  for  1979  were  set  at  25  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley;  19  cents  per 
bushel  for  oats;  and  85  cents  per  hundredweight  for  rice. 

On  October  24,  immediate  entry  for  all  1978  and  1979-crop 
wheat,  rice,  and  feed  grains  (except  barley)  was  authorized. 

On  June  26,  reserve  barley  loans  were  called  when  the  na- 
tional average  market  price  reached  the  call  level  of  $2.28  per 
bushel. 

The  farmer-held  reserve,  the  Set-Aside  Program,  and  strong 
demand  helped  strengthen  grain  market  prices.  Even  with  the 
large  supply  of  corn,  prices  for  the  1979  corn  crop  are  ex- 
pected to  average  around  $2.50  per  bushel,  25  cents  higher 
than  in  1978.  Prices  for  the  1979  wheat  crop  averaged  about 
$3.80  per  bushel,  nearly  a  dollar  higher  than  in  1978. 


No  CCC 

Acquisitions 
Expected 


There  are  about  50  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  100  million 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
uncommitted  inventory  by  the  end  of  1979.  With  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  the  farmer-held  reserve, 
along  with  a  strong  export  market,  no  acquisitions  in  CCC 
are  expected. 


Facility  Loan 
Program  Expanded 


During  Fiscal  1979,  under  the  Farm  Storage  Facility  Loan 
Program,  67,590  loans  totaling  $678.9  million  were  made 
with  684.6  million  bushels  of  storage  capacity  being  added. 


(Loans  for  forage  and  silage  structures  are  recorded  in  tons 
and  not  included  in  the  capacity  total.  In  fiscal  1979  these 
loans  provided  structures  with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  over 
2.9  million  tons.)  A  new  feature  of  the  program  in  1979  was 
the  availability  of  financing  for  solar  grain  drying  systems  na- 
tionwide. 


Grain  Storage 
Facilities  Counted 


A  survey  conducted  by  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  (ASCS)  county  offices  showed  that  16.94 
billion  bushels  of  storage  capacity  for  grain  exists  in  the 
United  States,  including  9.95  billion  on  farms  and  6.99  billion 
in  off- farm  commercial.  On-farm  storage  space  could  handle 
8,133,376  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  other  grains,  and  oilseed; 
1 ,082,542,000  bushels  of  ear  corn;  and  730,957,000  bushels  of 
high-moisture  grain. 
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Occupancy  Program 
Authorized 


On  April  1 1 ,  the  CCC  announced  the  Guaranteed  Occupancy 
Program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  quali- 
fied warehousemen  to  build  and/or  renovate  acceptable  grain 
storage  space  in  areas  which  have  serious  shortages  of  both 
grain  and  storage  capacity.  Under  this  program,  the  CCC  will 
not  finance  construction  but  will  guarantee  occupancy  of 
storage  space  to  responsible  commercial  firms,  including 
cooperatives,  that  agree  to  build  and/or  renovate  storage 
space.  The  program  is  limited  to  approximately  5  million 
bushels  nationally. 


The  CCC  will  offer  guaranteed  occupancy  agreements  to  ap- 
proved warehousemen  for  a  stated  percentage  of  storage 
space  based  on  a  specified  period  of  time,  as  follows:  80  per- 
cent, 3  years;  67.5  percent,  4  years;  60  percent,  5  years;  and  55 
percent,  6  years.  Such  agreements  will  be  limited  to  the 
quantity  of  additional  space  determined  necessary  to  make 
the  area  self-sustaining  with  respect  to  long-term  need  for 
storage  space. 

Emergency  Feed  More  than  $63.5  million  was  provided  during  1979  under  the 

Payments  Helped  Emergency  Feed  Program  to  help  U.S.  livestock  producers 

buy  up  to  3.3  billion  pounds  of  feed — 59  million  bushels  corn 

equivalent. 


Millions  Of  Acres 
Set  Aside 


Under  the  1979  set-aside  programs,  farmers  are  expected  to 
set  aside  or  divert  for  payment  4.6  million  acres  of  cropland 
under  the  Feed  Grain  Program,  and  8  million  acres  under  the 
Wheat  Program. 


Deficiency  Payments 
Mailed 


Deficiency  payments  for  the  1979  crop  were  $44  million  for 
sorghum  and  $24  million  for  barley.  These  payments  are 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  target  price  and  the 
higher  of  the  loan  rate  or  the  5-month  average  market  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year.  Market  prices  for  wheat  and  corn  are  ex- 
pected to  be  above  the  target  levels.  Therefore,  no  deficiency 
payments  are  projected  for  those  crops. 


Target  prices  (per  bushel)  for  1979  were:  corn  $2.20;  sorghum 
$2.34;  barley  $2.40;  and  wheat  $3.40. 
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Diversion  Payments 
Received 


About  $117  million  was  paid  to  feed  grain  producers  for 
diverting  1.3  million  acres  of  cropland  under  the  voluntary 
diversion  provisions  of  the  1979  Feed  Grain  Program.  Under 
the  1979  Wheat  Program,  no  payments  are  projected  under 
the  special  haying  and  grazing  provision. 


Disaster  Payments 
Disbursed 


To  alleviate  losses  caused  by  drought,  flood,  and  other 
disasters,  approximately  $100  million  is  projected  to  be  paid 
to  farmers  under  the  Disaster  Payment  Program. 


Projected  payments  are  about  equal  for  wheat  and  food  grain 
producers. 


Milk  Support  Price 
Increased 


The  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  was  increased  to 
$10.51  per  hundredweight  effective  April  1,  and  was  again  in- 
creased effective  October  1  to  $1 1 .22,  or  80  percent  of  parity. 
This  was  for  milk  with  a  milkfat  content  of  3.5  percent. 


Sugar  Interim  USDA  instituted  an  interim  price  support  loan  program  for 

Loan  Program  1979  crop  sugar.  This  interim  program  was  to  provide  mini- 

Instituted  mum  price  support  coverage  for  1979  crop  sugarbeets  and 

sugarcane  until  new  legislation  was  implemented  or  a  sub- 
sequent program  adopted.  On  October  23,  the  International 
Sugar  Stabilization  Act  of  1979  was  defeated.  The  sugar  pro- 
gram had  1.3  million  short  tons  of  sugar  (raw  value)  under 
CCC  loan  for  $388  million  at  the  end  of  1979  with  about 
500,000  short  tons  of  sugar  (raw  value)  in  CCC  inventory. 

Crop  Insurance 


Millions  Of  Acres 
Insured 


For  the  1979  crop  year,  there  were  approximately  305,108 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  endorsements  in  force,  insuring  an 
estimated  21,765,808  acres  of  cropland  for  $2,166,792,427  in 
protection.  Producers  paid  premiums  totaling  $104,283,183. 


Because  of  normal  weather  over  the  past  2  years,  indemnities 
have  been  considerably  less  than  the  record-breaking  total  of 
$154  million  paid  in  1977.  In  1979  insured  farmers  received 
$77  million  for  destroyed  or  damaged  crops,  which  is  a  loss 
ratio  of  74  cents  paid  in  indemnities  for  every  $1  of  premium 
collected. 
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Legislation  was  proposed  which  would  expand  crop  insurance 
program  eligibility  and  replace  a  number  of  existing  farm 
disaster  programs  with  a  single  insurance  program. 

Marketing 

Modernization  Work  was  started  in  1979  to  modernize  the  entire  market 

Commenced  news  communications  network.  The  network  will  be  con- 

verted from  a  75-100  word-per-minute  teletype  system  to  a 
1,200  word-per-minute  system  utilizing  video  display  ter- 
minals. 

Reports  Made  Reports  on  prices  paid  for  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs, 

Available  To  Hawaii      and  ornamental  crops  in  San  Francisco  were  made  available 

to  Hawaiian  growers  and  wholesalers  via  satellite  under  a  new 

system  in  1979. 


Feeder  Cattle 
Standards  Updated 


Revised  feeder  cattle  standards  using  frame  size  and  muscle 
thickness  as  grade  factors  went  into  effect  in  time  to  be  used 
in  the  fall  marketing  season.  Changes  in  the  kinds  of  cattle  be- 
ing produced  in  the  U.S.  since  the  former  standards  were 
adopted  in  1964,  linked  with  changes  made  in  the  slaughter 
and  beef  carcass  standards  in  1976,  keyed  the  revision  of  stan- 
dards. 


Grade  Standard 
Application  Changed 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS)  tobacco  graders  will 
continue  to  apply  official  grades  to  limited  quantities  of  un- 
tied burley  packed  in  bales  during  the  1979-80  season  under  a 
marketing  experiment  started  in  1978.  But  a  change  will  ex- 
tend application  of  grade  standards  to  each  sales  day  instead 
of  on  only  5  specified  days.  Historically,  burley  tobacco  sold 
in  untied  bales  was  classified  "no  grade"  and  was  not  eligible 
for  price  support. 


Meat  Pricing  Task 
Force  Reported 


A  meat  pricing  task  force,  appointed  in  March,  recommended 
in  June  that  formula  trading  of  meat  not  be  banned,  and  that 
mandatory  price  reporting  presently  be  avoided.  The  task 
force  expressed  serious  concern  about  the  small  volume  of 
trading  on  which  some  price  quotations  of  beef  are  based. 


Commercial  Bribery 
Actions  Increased 


Packers  and  Stockyards'  activity  in  the  commercial  bribery 
area  increased  during  the  past  year.  Complaints  were  issued 
against  six  packers  and  25  individuals  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
alleging  the  bribery  of  a  chainstore  meat  buyer.  Four  of  the 
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packers  and  individual  owners  cited  in  the  complaints  agreed 
to  the  entry  of  cease  and  desist  orders.  Hearings  were  com- 
pleted on  the  remaining  two  firms  involved.  A  consent  order 
also  was  entered  against  two  firms  in  the  San  Diego  area  and  a 
civil  penalty  of  $10,000  was  assessed  against  each  firm.  In  ad- 
dition, several  other  investigations  got  under  way.  A  national 
chainstore  meat  buyer  who  was  involved  in  commercial 
bribery  in  the  Midwest  was  tried  and  found  guilty  in  Chicago. 
The  buyer  was  sentenced  to  a  jail  term  of  2  years  and  fined 
$10,000.  This  case  was  appealed. 

Report  Helped  AMS  established  a  weekly  truck  rate  report  to  help  produce 

Truckers  truckers  determine  which  shipping  areas  and  destinations  are 

likely  to  maximize  their  revenue  per  mile.  The  report  quotes 
truck  rates  for  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables  from  all  major 
shipping  areas  to  six  key  cities — New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  report  was  begun  to 
ease  prolems  which  arose  during  the  independent  truckers' 
strike. 


PACA  Regulations 
Revised 


Regulations  for  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  (PACA)  were  revised  during  1979.  PACA  requires  fair 
trading  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  The  major  change 
sets  a  variable  fee  structure  for  PACA  licenses. 


The  licensing  requirement  for  retailers  and  frozen  food 
brokers  also  was  changed.  Another  change  provides  for 
auditing  and  bonding  firms  that  have  been  found  to  violate 
the  prompt  payment  provisions  of  the  act. 


Self-Help  Program 
Established  For 
Melons 


South  Texas  melon  growers  voted  this  year  to  establish  a 
Federal  marketing  order  for  all  melons,  except  watermelons. 
The  program  authorizes  requirements  for  size,  weight,  capac- 
ity, or  pack  for  containers  of  melons.  It  also  authorizes  regu- 
lations for  grade,  size,  maturity,  and  quality. 


States  Received  Seventeen  States  received  a  total  of  $1.6  million  in  Federal 

$1.6  Million  funds  under  the  Federal-State  Marketing  Improvement  Pro- 

gram administered  by  AMS.  The  funds,  which  were  matched 
in  each  case  by  the  State  receiving  them,  were  used  for  proj- 
ects as  diverse  as  developing  an  electronic  marketing  system 
to  trade  feeder  cattle  in  Texas,  to  setting  up  a  toll-free 
telephone  line  between  New  Mexico  hay  buyers  and  sellers. 
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USDA  Granted  USDA  granted  81  certificates  of  protection  to  U.S.  breeders 

Protection  To  of  new  varieties  including  alfalfa,  soybean,  wheat,  and  onion. 

New  Varieties  The  certificates  were  granted  after  a  thorough  check   of 

breeders'  claims  for  each  variety.  Under  the  Plant  Variety 

Protection  (PVP)  Act,  the  owners  will  have  the  exclusive  right 

to  reproduce  the  varieties  in  the  United  States  for  17  years. 


Cotton's  Research 
Promotion  Program 
Studied 


Department  officials  worked  closely  with  the  Cotton  Board 
and  its  contracting  organization,  Cotton  Incorporated,  to 
develop  and  implement  procedures  that  will  ensure  adequate 
control  of  budgets  and  program  activities  of  the  producer- 
financed  Research  and  Promotion  program  for  cotton.  This 
followed  an  audit  completed  in  August  by  USDA's  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  which  showed  the  need  for  closer  super- 
vision by  USDA  and  the  Cotton  Board  over  the  activities  of 
Cotton  Incorporated,  which  carries  out  the  program.  The 
audit  focused  on  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  program 
and  not  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  which,  in  1979,  had 
a  budget  of  $16.8  million,  financed  entirely  by  grower  assess- 
ments on  each  bale  of  upland  cotton  marketed. 


Direct  Marketing  Farmers'  markets  increased  in  number  in  most  States,  as  did 

Spread  pick-your-own  operations.  In  four  Midwest  States,  85  percent 

or  more  of  all  small  fruit  grown  was  sold  as  pick-your-own. 

In   1979,    14  State  Extension  Services  held  conferences  or 

workshops  for  farmers  to  help  them  increase  their  marketing 

skills  and  better  serve  customers. 

Financing 


Loan  Terms 
Liberalized 
By  FmHA 


Liberalized  terms  for  farm  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FmHA)  went  into  effect  in  the  spring. 
The  changes  include: 


—  New  limits  of  $300,000  for  farm  ownership  and  other 
farm  real  estate  loans,  and  $200,000  for  farm  production 
loans  made  by  commercial  lenders  under  FmHA  guarantee. 
Previous  limits  were  $100,000  for  real  estate  loans  and 
$50,000  for  production  loans. 

—  Interest  rates  on  guaranteed  loans  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween borrowers  and  lenders.  This  removes  arbitrary  interest 
ceiling  and  lets  lenders  charge  rates  within  the  range  of  rea- 
sonable commercial  rates. 
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—  Loan  eligibility  for  family-size  farmers  doing  business  as 
partnerships,  corporations,  or  cooperatives.  In  nearly  all 
FmHA  nonemergency  farm  loan  programs,  eligibility  was 
previously  restricted  to  farmers  doing  business  as  individuals. 

—  Exemption  of  guaranteed  loans  from  the  traditional  re- 
quirement that  borrowers  "graduate"  as  soon  as  possible 
from  credit  associated  with  FmHA.  The  prospect  that  gradu- 
ation would  terminate  a  loan  prematurely  has  discouraged 
banks  and  other  commercial  lenders  from  serving  farmers 
under  FmHA  guarantee. 

FmHA  Invested  FmHA  made  investments  of  over  $8  billion  in  farmers — $2 

In  Farmers  billion  for  farm  ownership  and  operating  loans — in  1979. 

Bad  weather  resulted,  as  of  August  1,  in  nearly  95,000  out- 
standing farm  emergency  (EM)  loans  totaling  $6.2  billion.  Of 
those,  over  93,000 — or  98  percent — had  balances  of  less  than 
$500,000.  Some  291  had  balances  of  more  than  $1  million. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  all  borrowers  had  loans  below  $30,000. 

FmHA  began  making  economic  emergency  loans  in  August 
1978.  Since  then,  the  program  has  provided  $3.2  billion  credit 
to  49,000  farm  families  caught  in  an  economic  squeeze. 

Emergency  lending  totaled  about  70  percent  of  total  farm 
lending. 

FmHA  FARM  LOAN  PROGRAMS 


Farmer  Programs 

Number  of  Loans 

Dollar  Amount 

Farm  Operating 

42,000 

$1,064  million 

Farm  Ownership 

13,800 

962  million 

Emergency  Disaster 

65,300 

2,941  million 

Economic  Emergency 

53,600 

3,388  million 

Other  Loan  Programs 

2,800 
178,100 

71  million 

TOTAL 

$8,500  million 

*   Fourth  quarter  1979  data  estimated 

FmHA  met  its  goal  for  reaching  applicants  who  need  special 
help  because  they  are  young,  entering  farming,  or  for  other 
reasons.  Approximately  31  percent  of  the  farm  ownership 
and  24  percent  of  farm  operating  loans  went  to  "limited 
resource"  farmers  for  a  total  of  $784  million. 
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Small  Farms 


Small  Farms 

Program 

Implemented 


On  January  3,  a  Secretary's  Memorandum  was  issued, 
stating,  in  part,  "It  is  the  policy  of  this  Department  to  encour- 
age, preserve  and  strengthen  the  small  farm  as  a  continuing 
component  of  American  agriculture.  It  is  further  the  policy  of 
the  Department  to  provide  on  its  own  initiative  when  appro- 
priate, assistance  which  will  enable  small  farmers  and  their 
families  to  expand  the  necessary  skills  for  both  farm  and  non- 
farm  employment  to  improve  their  quality  of  life.  It  is  a 
priority  of  this  Department  to  encourage  small  farm 
operators  to  participate  more  fully  in  all  USDA  programs." 


Subsequently,  small  farm  committees  were  established  in  each 
State  and  17  small  farm  assistance  projects  were  selected  in 
the  following  States:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  addition,  in  August,  a  new  family  farm  cooperative  pilot 
program  was  announced  for  areas  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana.  The  6-year  experiment  involves  four  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  FmHA,  as  well  as  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Southern  Development  Foundation,  and  other  private  in- 
vestors. 
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Israel's  Center  for  International  Agricultural  Cooperation 
provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Southern  Development 
Foundation  to  develop  the  program,  and  the  Israel  Associa- 
tion for  International  Cooperation  will  continue  the 
assistance. 

Cooperatives 


Assistance  Offered 


Assistance  was  provided  27  new  cooperatives  that  process, 
store,  or  market  vegetables,  apples,  olives,  seafood,  peanuts, 
feeder  pigs,  and  various  crafts. 


A  1979  study  showed  there  were  7,535  farmer-owned  coop- 
eratives in  1976,  with  a  membership  of  5.9  million.  These 
cooperatives  marketed  farm  products,  sold  farm  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  provided  such  related  services  as  trucking, 
storage,  and  ginning.  Their  gross  business  totaled  $55.9 
billion.  Net  volume,  after  excluding  intercooperative  sales, 
was  $40.1  billion.  Marketing  farm  products  accounted  for 
$29.8  billion,  farm  supplies  for  $9.4  billion,  and  service 
receipts  for  $855  million. 

Environment 

Departments  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (USDI), 

Worked  Together  the   Council    on    Environmental    Quality   (CEQ),    and    the 

University  of  Arizona,  the  USDA  sponsored  a  conference  on 
rangeland  management  in  January.  The  conference  provided 
for  an  exchange  of  information  on  how  to  improve  range 
management  from  both  a  production  and  an  environmental 
point  of  view. 

Secretary  Bergland  and  Administrator  Costle  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  signed  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  in  January  pledging  closer  coordination  of 
agency  activities  impacting  on  each  other.  They  agreed  to 
work  together  to  clean  up  rural  waterways,  protect  important 
farm  and  forest  lands  from  development,  create  sound  pest 
control  programs,  and  cooperate  in  other  areas  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 


Specifically,  the  5-year  memorandum  commits  the  two 
Departments  to  share  information,  use  one  another's  facili- 
ties, transfer  funds,  loan  employees,  and  review  one  another's 
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programs.  The  agreement  would  allow  the  creation  of  joint 
"task  forces"  on  research,  land  use,  pest  management,  air 
and  water  clean-up,  solid  waste  management,  international 
programs,  education  and  communication,  and  Federal-State 
cooperation. 

SEA-Extension  A  new  Natural  Resources  staff  was  established  in  SEA-Exten- 

Established  sion.  The  new  unit  will  plan  for  implementing  P.L.  95-306, 

Resource  Staff  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978.  It  will  also 

continue  to  provide  program  leadership  to  State  Extension 
Services  for  natural  resources  programs.  The  5-year  National 
Plan  called  for  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  March  31, 
1980.  This  plan  is  coordinated  with  the  Resources  Planning 
Act  and  the  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  the  Forest  Service 
(FS)  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS). 


Pest  Management 
Programs  Working 


All  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  now  have 
Integrated  Pest  Management  (IPM)  programs  which  cover  45 
commodities.  Several  State  Extension  Services  have  started  or 
are  planning  urban  and  4-H  IPM  projects.  Some  768,370 
acres  of  cotton  in  1 1  States  are  covered  by  Extension  IPM 
programs  and  another  1 .5  million  acres  are  under  private  con- 
sultant programs. 


Clean  Water 
Action  Begun 


SCS  and  the  EPA,  assisted  by  other  USDA  agencies,  con- 
ducted eight  workshops  and  developed  a  rural  clean  water 
program  manual  for  implementing  the  Rural  Clean  Water 
Program  (RCWP). 


The  1980  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  included  $50 
million  in  the  ASCS  budget  for  an  experimental  RCWP. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  in  projects  selected  primarily  from 
the  64  RCWP  applications  already  submitted  by  governors  in 
31  States. 

SCS  is  helping  develop  rules  for  the  1980  RCWP. 

Resources  Pooled  SCS  joined  with  USDI's  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

and  the  Forest  Service  in  identifying  opportunities  to  coordi- 
nate activities  more  closely  and  to  pool  facilities,  equipment, 
personnel,  training,  and  supplies.  This  action  was  taken  in 
response  to  the  President's  directive  in  his  1979  environ- 
mental message  to  initiate  interagency  program  coordination. 
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Great  Lakes 

Recommendations 

Okayed 


The  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission  voted  a  formal  resolution 
to  implement  the  most  important  recommendations  related  to 
agriculture-related  nonpoint  source  pollution  made  by  the 
Pollution  from  Land-Use  Activities  Reference  Group 
(PLUARG).  The  SCS  administrator  served  as  U.S.  chairman 
of  PLUARG,  under  the  U.S. -Canadian  International  Joint 
Commission. 


Wetlands  Rules  New  rules  to  protect  wetlands  and  to  avoid  encroachment  on 

Published  floodplains  were  issued  by  SCS  in  July.  Also  published  were 

proposed  new  rules  to  repair  watersheds  damaged  by  floods 

or  other  natural  disasters. 

Conservation 


RCA  Group 
Developed  Program 


An  interagency  coordinating  committee  developed  a  two-part 
appraisal  and  a  conservation  program  called  for  under  the 
Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977.  The  pro- 
gram, which  includes  alternatives  and  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  soil,  water,  and  related  resource  problems  in  the 
future,  is  scheduled  for  submission  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress early  in  1980. 


Demonstration  Held 
In  Tennessee 


Parts  of  six  farms  in  Gibson  County,  Tennessee,  were  trans- 
formed on  September  15  during  "Operation  Save  Our  Soil," 
a  1-day  demonstration  of  the  value  of  best  management  prac- 
tices in  controlling  soil  erosion  and  improving  water  quality. 
Volunteers  used  private  donations  of  more  than  $100,000  in 
cash,  equipment,  and  materials  in  the  "facelifting."  Gibson 
and  20  other  counties  in  west  Tennessee  suffer  one  of  the 
highest  erosion  rates  in  the  country — an  average  annual  loss 
of  30  to  40  tons  per  acre  of  cropland.  The  field  day  grew  out 
of  an  agreement  signed  in  March  by  the  Department  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  to  bring  together  local, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  for  a  concerted  attack  on  soil  loss 
and  deteriorating  water  quality. 


Resource  Inventories 
Released 


SCS  in  March  released  the  first  results  of  a  three-part  com- 
prehensive National  Resource  Inventories.  Phase  I  included 
data  on  sheet  and  rill  and  wind  erosion,  land  use,  and  prime 
farmlands.  It  revealed  that  regional  losses  of  soil  from 
cropland  (sheet  and  rill  erosion)  range  from  a  high  of  10.6 
tons  per  acre  in  Appalachian  States  to  a  low  of  1.3  tons  per 
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acre  in  Pacific  Coast  States.  Soil  losses  in  the  Corn  Belt 
average  8.1  tons  per  acre  per  year,  about  twice  the  tolerable 
rate  of  4  tons  per  acre. 

Flood  Damages  SCS    obligated    an    estimated    $72    million    in    watershed 

Repaired  emergency    assistance    during    1979    to    help    States    repair 

damage  caused  by  floods  and  other  natural  disasters.  Over 
half  of  the  funds,  which  are  available  to  remove  hazards  that 
could  endanger  life  and  property,  were  made  available  in 
California  following  disastrous  floods  in  1978  and  fires  in 
1979. 

Mississippi,  Arizona,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee  also  received 
large  allocations  of  funds  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  flooding. 


Water  Quality 
Projects  Approved 


A  total  of  21  Water  Quality  Special  Projects  in  20  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  approved  for  1979  and  funded  with  $4.5 
million  from  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP) 
National  Reserve.  Criteria  were  the  severity  of  water  quality 
problems,  the  effects  on  other  conservation  needs,  public 
benefits,  the  estimated  total  ACP  cost,  and  the  use  of  innova- 
tive solutions  to  water  quality  problems.  These  projects  are 
also  aimed  at  pollution  problems  caused  by  erosion,  sedi- 
ment, animal  waste,  nutrients,  pesticides,  oil  and  gas  sites, 
salinity,  and  forestry  runoff. 


There  were  7  Model  Implementation  Projects  funded  from 
the  ACP  National  Reserve  initiated  in  1978  in  7  States  at  a 
total  estimated  completion  cost  of  $22.3  million. 

Irrigation  Caused  Irrigation  of  some  60,000  acres  in  an  area  of  126,000  acres  in 

Problem  Mesa  County,  Colorado,  has  led  to  a  major  salinity  problem. 

Salt  delivered  from  irrigated  cropland  and  upland  has  been 
estimated  at  380,000  tons  annually.  An  allocation  of 
$1,700,000  was  made  available  in  1979  from  the  ACP  Na- 
tional Reserve  for  implementation  of  practices  such  as  ditch 
lining,  use  of  gated  pipe,  metering  water,  and  other  irrigation 
and  land  practices.  The  aim  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  salt 
delivery  by  130,000  tons  annually.  SCS,  SEA,  and  ASCS 
agreed  to  coordinate  measures  to  improve  irrigation  water 
management  and  upland  erosion  control  in  the  area.  SCS  also 
modified  its  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
permit  installation  of  improved  irrigation  measures  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin. 
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FIP  Acreage 
Limitation  Expanded 


Estimated  obligations  (grants)  for  the  Forestry  Incentives 
Program  (FIP)  in  Fiscal  1980  are  $15,404,000.  New  legisla- 
tion applied  for  the  first  time  in  1979  included  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  limitation  from  500  to  1,000  acres.  FIP  objectives 
were  also  broadened  to  include  enhancing  other  forest 
resources  as  well  as  encouraging  and  improving  timber  pro- 
duction. 


Through    September,    ASCS   had   made   5,227   agreements 
under  the  Water  Bank  Program  covering  590,367  acres. 


ACP  Directed  Away 
From  Production 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP)  was  directed 
away  from  the  inclusion  of  primarily  production-oriented 
practices  in  1979.  While  an  increase  in  production  might  well 
be  a  result  of  approved  practices,  the  main  thrust  is  toward 
controlling  pollution  and/or  realizing  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation benefits.  While  ACP  does  not  specifically  address 
energy  conservation  as  such,  ASCS,  cognizant  of  the  need, 
makes  every  attempt  to  contribute  to  it  by  encouraging 
energy-saving  practices,  wherever  possible,  under  ACP. 


In  1979,  there  was  also  a  reemphasis  on  the  incentive  nature 
of  ACP,  i.e.,  by  providing  cost-sharing  only  to  those  who 
would  not  ordinarily  carry  out  approved  ACP  practices. 

The  "prior  approval"  rule  was  applied,  to  ensure  that  no 
cost-sharing  is  granted  if  the  project  was  begun  before  formal 
approval  was  given. 


Rural  Clean  Water 
Program  Undertaken 


Congress  gave  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  a  $50 
million  experimental  Rural  Clean  Water  Program  to  ASCS  in 
1979.  Congress  directed  that  this  program  is  to  be  targeted  at 
areas  with  identified  and  significant  agricultural  nonpoint 
source  water  pollution  problems.  ASCS  will  coordinate  with 
SCS  and  others  in  matters  of  technical  assistance.  Where 
practical,  ASCS  and  its  State  and  local  committees  will  work 
with  soil  conservation  districts,  and  State  soil  and  water  con- 
servation or  water  quality  agencies. 


ECP  Helped 
Thousands 


Emergency  Conservation  Program  (ECP)  preliminary  figures 
for  fiscal  1979  show  $22,758,792  in  cost-share  assistance  went 
to  16,270  farms,  representing  approximately  2,482,623  acres. 
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Conservation  Tillage 
Increased 


Various  forms  of  conservation  tillage,  including  no-till,  were 
used  by  U.S.  farmers  on  about  55  million  acres  of  cropland  in 
1979,  compared  to  about  4  million  acres  15  years  ago. 


GPCP  Contracts  An  estimated  1,000  new  long-term  contracts  were  signed  in 

Signed  1979  with  farmers  and  ranchers  under  the  Great  Plains  Con- 

servation Program.  Slightly  more  than  $18  million  was 
obligated  by  SCS  for  technical  assistance  and  cost-sharing  to 
landowners  in  the  10  Great  Plains  States  to  minimize  the 
hazards  of  recurring  drought  and  wind  erosion. 

Water  Supply  Basing  its  predictions  on  surveys  of  mountain  snowpack  and 

Forecasts  Proved  on  reservoir  levels,  SCS  correctly  forecast  adequate  water 

Accurate  supplies  for  most  of  the  West  in  the  summer  of  1979. 

Only  a  few  scattered  areas,  where  snowpack  was  unusually 
shallow,  were  short  of  water.  The  SCS  snow  telemetry 
(SNOTEL)  system  to  measure  mountain  snowpack  in  the 
West  passed  its  first  full  scale  test  in  February.  Automatic 
equipment  has  been  installed  at  nearly  half  of  the  500  planned 
remote  sites. 


First  RAMP 
Contract  Awarded 


Nearly  2,400  land  users  applied  to  participate  in  the  Rural 
Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP)  by  April  1.  The  first 
RAMP  contract  was  awarded  in  June  to  Junior,  West 
Virginia,  to  seal  four  open  mine  shafts,  regrade  a  highwall, 
and  remove  a  mine  refuse  pile — all  hazards  to  children  play- 
ing on  the  12-acre  site.  A  total  of  64  contracts  totaling  $6.4 
million  were  developed  during  the  year,  but  implementation 
was  delayed  because  final  rules  governing  the  exclusion  of 
cost-share  funds  from  income  had  not  been  issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 


Six  RC&D  Areas  Six  new  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  (RC&D) 

Authorized  areas,  covering  22  million  acres  in  five  States  and  Puerto 

Rico,  were  authorized  in  1979  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Department.  The  number  of  authorized  RC&D  areas  in  the 
country  is  now  184.  Objectives  of  the  program  are  to  improve 
the  condition  and  use  of  the  areas'  natural  resources,  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  economic,  cultural,  and  recreational  op- 
portunities for  residents. 
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Soil  Moisture 
Monitoring  Initiated 


SCS  began  a  5-year  monitoring  project  to  obtain  basic  infor- 
mation needed  to  predict  soil  moisture  for  large  areas  in  the 
coterminous  48  States.  Data  will  be  collected  at  10  locations, 
6  of  which  were  established  in  1979.  The  information  sought 
could  improve  drought  and  crop  yield  estimates. 


Windbreak  Tree  An  important  new  tree  for  use  in  windbreaks,  'Cardan'  green 

Released  ash,  was  made  available  by  SCS  and  SEA.  Fast-growing, 

disease-resistant,  and  free  from  attack  by  the  ash  borer,  it  can 
be  propagated  from  seed  and  used  in  a  wide  area  of  the  north- 
ern Plains.  The  tree  is  1  of  13  conservation  plants  released 
during  1979  for  such  uses  as  critical-area  stabilization, 
surface-mine  reclamation,  and  control  of  nonpoint  source 
water  pollution  and  wind  erosion. 


Wind  Erosion 
Damage  Reported 


Wind  erosion  damaged  2.87  million  acres  in  the  10  Great 
Plains  States  from  November  1978  through  May  1979,  up 
only  slightly  from  the  2.84  million  acres  damaged  the  year 
before.  Excessive  tillage  and  inadequate  crop  residue  to  pro- 
tect the  soil  surface  were  among  the  major  causes  of  damage. 


Watershed  Backlog 
Lessened 


Progress  continues  on  balancing  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion phases  of  the  Small  Watershed  Program.  In  Fiscal  1979, 
there  were  seven  new  planning  starts.  Funding  was  deautho- 
rized  for  25  projects.  A  total  of  25  projects  were  approved  for 
operations,  and  construction  was  completed  on  19  projects. 
Some  $98.2  million  in  construction  funds  was  obligated,  or 
99.5  percent  of  the  total  allocated. 


Land  Use 

National  Lands  The  National  Agricultural  Lands  Study  (NALS),  to  investi- 

Study  Initiated  gate  the  extent,  causes,  and  impact  of  agricultural  land  losses, 

was  launched  in  June.  The  18-month  study  is  being  carried 
out  by  an  interagency  group  co-chaired  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chairman  of  CEQ.  The  NALS  staff  conducted  17 
workshops  throughout  the  country  in  the  fall  to  obtain  com- 
ments on  the  effects  of  agricultural  land  conversion  on  food 
supplies. 
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Land-use  Policy  A  detailed,  master  schedule  was  prepared  by  SCS  to  imple- 

Implemented  ment  the  Secretary's  revised  land-use  policy.   Following  a 

comprehensive  review  of  guidelines  and  directives  by  SCS, 
several  manuals  are  being  revised  to  conform  to  the  policy. 
Efforts  were  intensified  to  help  State,  local  and  other  Federal 
agencies  develop  and  implement  policies  to  prevent  nonagri- 
cultural  development  on  important  farmlands.  To  save  and 
protect  farmlands,  SCS  and  FmHA  signed  a  new  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  under  which  SCS  will  make  natural 
resource  information  and  technical  assistance  available  to 
FmHA  borrowers.  All  USD  A  agencies  affected  by  the  policy- 
reported  on  their  first  year  of  progress  in  implementing  the 
directive. 

Animal,  Plant  Health 

Grasshopper  During  the  summer,  the  Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection 

Outbreak  Worst  Service  (APHIS)  and  cooperating  agencies  treated  some  7.2 

In  40  Years  million  acres  across  17  States  to  control  the  endemic  range- 

land  pest,  grasshoppers.  In  most  years,  the  perennial  de- 
storyer  rarely  requires  more  than  a  million  acres  of  rangeland 
to  be  treated.  Particular  hot  spots  were  found  in  Oregon, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  where  up  to  100  'hoppers  per 
square  yard  chewed  grasses  down  to  dust  in  some  areas. 
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Export  Certificates 
Increased 


As  commodities  shipped  from  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  so  have  the  phytosanitary  inspections 
that  ensure  the  material  is  substantially  free  of  pests  and 
diseases. 


In  1979,  some  111,721  certificates  were  written  by  APHIS 
and  cooperating  State  agencies  for  foreign-bound  goods.  Of 
those  issued,  only  32— or  0.027  percent— were  rejected  by  im- 
porting countries. 

Citrus  Blackfly  After  good  results  in  Texas,  parasites  were  introduced  into 

Checked  the    infestation    of   citrus    blackflies    in    Florida    in    1979. 

Astonishing  control  results  have  been  achieved  quickly  and 
the  need  for  chemical  control  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 


Medfly  Control 
Underway  In  Mexico 


Work  to  keep  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  from  tearing 
through  Mexican  and  U.S.  fruit  and  vegetable  host  crops  is 
progressing.  APHIS,  cooperating  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  dedicated  a  sterile  fly  facility  in  September  capable 
of  rearing  500  million  sterile  Medflies  each  week.  Also, 
cooperative  arrangements  have  been  signed  for  population 
suppression  of  the  insect.  Operations  are  now  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  pest  from  the  southern  edge  of  Mexico  and  push 
the  fly  back  into  Guatemala  and  Central  America. 


Poultry  Disease  Pet  birds  in  California  and  Florida  were  struck  by  a  foreign 

Attacked  poultry  disease  early  in  the  year.  The  outbreaks  were  eradi- 

cated, but  not  before  the  disease  had  traveled  via  bird  ship- 
ments to  more  than  30  States.  Both  outbreaks  appeared  to 
have  started  near  commercial  bird  import  quarantine  sta- 
tions. Tighter  regulations  were  imposed  to  ensure  disease 
security  at  these  stations. 


Quarantine  Station 
Dedicated 


The  Harry  S.  Truman  Animal  Import  Center  dedicated  in 
October  near  Key  West,  Florida,  will  permit  the  importation 
of  breeding  animals  barred  for  50  years  due  to  the  presence  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  their  native  countries.  Import 
animals  are  pre-tested  in  the  country  of  origin  before  import, 
then  spend  5  months  in  the  Truman  Center  to  be  sure  they  are 
free  of  exotic  diseases  of  livestock. 
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New  Fly  Strains, 
Bait  Cut  Infestations 


Use  of  new  "sterile"  fly  strains  and  a  pesticide-attractant 
bait  helped  reduce  screwworm  fly  infestations  to  the  lowest 
point  ever  in  the  17-year  drive  to  eradicate  this  livestock  pest. 
The  great  reduction  in  U.S.  cases  allowed  program  officials  to 
devote  more  sterile  flies  and  attention  to  pushing  the  pest 
farther  south  in  Mexico. 


New  Rules  To  Help 
Fight  Brucellosis 


A  milestone  was  reached  in  the  National  Brucellosis  Disease 
Eradication  Program  with  the  adoption  of  new  minimum 
standards  for  the  program  in  September.  The  rule  changes 
were  based  on  a  2-year  study  of  the  Brucellosis  Technical 
Commission,  a  special  five-member  panel  of  scientific  experts 
who  conducted  an  indepth  review  of  the  entire  program. 


Slaughter 

Regulations 

Implemented 


The  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  (FSQS)  implemented 
humane  handling  and  slaughter  regulations  affecting  Federal 
and  State  slaughtering  operations  and  foreign  plants  export- 
ing to  the  United  States.  The  new  rule  amends  the  Humane 
Slaughter  Act  of  1958,  extending  requirements  to  the  humane 
handling  of  livestock  prior  to  slaughter.  It  also  provides  the 
agency  with  new  enforcement  authority. 


Energy 


Department  Energy 
Plan  Developed 


A  comprehensive  USDA  energy  management  plan  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  national  energy 
policy  and  to  serve  as  the  primary  basis  for  the  coordination 
of  energy-related  activities  within  the  Department. 


Fuel  Supplies 
Monitored 


The  Office  of  Energy  (OE)  worked  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  on  problems  which  affect  the  supply  of 
petroleum  products  to  agriculture.  In  response  to  the  tight 
diesel  and  gasoline  supply  situation,  USDA  developed  a  fuel 
monitoring  mechanism  composed  of  reports  from  substate 
reporting  districts  on  the  availability  of  diesel,  gasoline,  and 
LP  gas.  It  also  collaborated  with  DOE  on  the  implementation 
of  allocation  regulations  and  informal  management  pro- 
cedures to  handle  particular  fuel  supply  problems  in  agricul- 
ture. 


A  final  rule  became  effective  May  14  which  certifies  essential 
agricultural  uses  and  volumetric  requirements  to  be  protected 
from  curtailment  of  interstate  natural  gas  supplies.  Uses  in- 
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Pilot  Projects 
Selected 


Studies  Underway 


Fuelwood  Projects 
Started 


Grain  Farmers  Made 
Eligible  For  Loans 


elude  food  and  natural  fiber  production  and  processing,  ir- 
rigation, crop  drying,  agricultural  chemicals  and  fertilizer, 
animal  feed,  and  food  quality  maintenance. 

OE  was  delegated  the  responsibility  by  CCC  to  carry  out  Sec- 
tion 1420  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  which 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  loans  of  up 
to  $15  million  for  each  of  four  pilot  projects  to  convert 
agricultural  and  forestry  products  into  industrial  alcohols  and 
hydrocarbons.  Tentative  approval  has  been  given  to  the 
following  four  pilot  projects:  Enerco,  Inc.,  Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania;  Biomass/SuChem  Corporation,  Savannah, 
Georgia;  Guaranty  Fuels,  Inc.,  Independence,  Kansas;  and 
Midwest  Solvents,  Inc.,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

An  alcohol  fuels  policy  analysis  was  developed  to  synthesize 
the  available  literature  on  the  economics  of  grain-to-gasohol 
program  options  and  to  evaluate  the  results. 

OE  began  study  of  the  potential  of  small-scale,  primarily  on- 
farm  alcohol  production  systems,  in  particular  those  utilizing 
farm  products  and  wastes  for  production  of  fuel  alcohol. 

Plans  are  being  finalized  by  OE  and  DOE  for  a  USDA  role  in 
portions  of  DOE's  biomass  program. 

A  fuelwood  project,  energy  conservation  pilot  program  was 
initiated  in  April  and  is  now  in  effect  in  six  States:  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  project  appears  to  be  extremely  cost-effec- 
tive. Administered  by  ASCS  with  technical  assistance  from 
the  Forest  Service,  its  purpose  is  to  improve  and  protect  forest 
stands  and  at  the  same  time  provide  fuelwood.  Practices 
focus  on  good  forestry  management  and  fuelwood  harvesting 
through  technical  assistance  and  access  roads.  Under  speci- 
fied conditions,  cost-sharing  not  to  exceed  75  percent  is 
available  for  construction  of  access  roads  and  100  percent  for 
technical  assistance  in  marketing  the  stand  and  preparing  a 
forest  management  plant. 

Since  May,  grain  farmers  have  been  eligible  for  government 
loans  to  build  solar  grain  drying  systems.  Nationwide  eligi- 
bility followed  a  10-State  pilot  project.  Loans  for  solar  drying 
systems  are  available  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
other  farm  facility  loans  administered  by  ASCS. 
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Information,  Education 

10  Hearings  In  November  and   December,   the  Secretary  conducted   10 

Probed  Structure  regional  public  meetings  that  opened  an  intensive  review  of 

Of  Agriculture  farm  structure,  a  review  designed  to  consider  reshaping  that 

structure  and  redirecting  its  course.  Through  this  national 
dialogue,  it  is  hoped  that  a  farm  policy  can  be  molded  which 
will  provide  Americans  with  the  kind  of  agriculture  and  rural 
life  they  want  in  the  future— a  farm  policy  for  the  1980's.  The 
review  involves  all  facets  of  agriculture,  from  farmers'  in- 
come to  the  jobs  of  people  throughout  the  marketing  chain; 
from  the  impact  of  tax  policy  on  farm  size  and  development 
to  the  ability  of  young  people  to  start  farming;  from  the  price 
of  food  in  the  supermarket  to  the  value  of  agriculture  in 
foreign  trade;  and  from  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  communi- 
ties to  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  farmers.  The 
information  obtained  at  the  meetings  and  research  findings 
are  expected  to  help  farm  legislation  be  developed  in  1981, 
when  the  Nation's  basic  farm  legislation  must  be  revised  or 
renewed.  The  information  also  can  be  used  to  revamp  tax 
policies,  improve  agricultural  transportation,  and  shape 
regulations  influencing  agriculture. 


Soil  Surveys 
Published 


A  record  133  soil  surveys  were  published  in  1979.  Published 
soil  surveys  are  now  available  for  some  1,200  counties  or 
county  areas.  Under  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey, 
mapping  has  been  completed  on  1 .4  billion  acres,  or  about  63 
percent  of  the  U.S.  land  area. 


Extension  Programs 
Reached  Small 
Farms 


Special  Extension  programs  for  small  and  limited  resource 
farm  families  provided  aid  to  4,550  farmers  in  14  Southern 
States  in  1979.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  participants 
showed  increased  sales. 


Home  Energy  Audits 
Paid  Off 


In  Massachuestts,  Extension  Service's  home  energy  audits  are 
paying  off.  As  a  result  of  the  audits,  homeowners  there  spent 
$831,000  on  energy-conserving  home  improvements.  These 
improvements  are  now  saving  about  $327,000  worth  of  fuel 
per  year  at  current  fuel  prices. 
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Explanatory 
Publication  Issued 


A  background  paper,  "Bread  Facts,"  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  (OGPA)  to  explain  the 
farm  value  of  wheat  in  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread,  drew  con- 
siderable editorial  comment  across  the  country  and  was  used 
widely. 


The  fifth  booklet  in  the  People  On  The  Farm  series,  written  to 
explain  modern  farming  to  nonfarmers,  was  published.  Its  ti- 
tle was  "People  On  The  Farm:  Raising  Beef  Cattle." 


Classroom  Program 
Planned 


A  nationwide  distribution  program  is  being  developed  for 
classroom  use  of  such  USDA  information  materials  as  the 
People  On  The  Farm  series,  high  school  and  elementary 
school  teaching  kits,  and  general  information  publications  on 
agriculture.  Planning  for  a  prototype  program  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  began  in  1979. 


"Agriculture  USA,"  a  leaflet  spelling  out  the  role  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  national  economy  for  the  general  public,  was  re- 
vised and  distributed. 


Assistance  Provided 


Program  assistance  was  provided  to  the  Oregon  State  Women 
in  Agriculture  in  developing  agricultural  credit  courses  for 
teachers.  Support  was  given  the  Concerned  Wives  of 
Southwest  Kansas  in  their  successful  3-day  exhibit  and  pro- 
gram on  farm  economic  problems  held  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  City. 


Hispanic  Service  The  Hispanic  Information  Program,  established  by  OGPA  in 

Was  Busy  1978,   stepped   up   its   outreach   to   the  country's   Hispanic 

population  in  1979.  The  Hispanic  Information  Service  began 

distributing  Spanish  language  messages  to  760  radio  stations, 

468  periodicals,  and  148  television  stations. 

At  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  President's  speakers  pro- 
gram, an  energy  information  program  was  developed  and 
reports  were  transmitted  on  the  Hispanic  Information  Service 
radio  network. 

An  all-agency  USDA  exhibit  is  in  final  development.  The 
finished  product  will  be  a  20-foot  traveling  bilingual  exhibit 
for  use  at  Hispanic  and  other  minority  group  national  con- 
ferences. 
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Energy  Fact  Sheets 
Distributed 


A  series  of  15  energy  fact  sheets,  part  of  OGPA's  fact  sheet 
project,  has  been  developed  to  encourage  rural  homeowners 
to  conserve  energy  in  the  home.  About  100,000  copies  of  each 
fact  sheet  were  distributed  through  congressional  lists  and 
through  State  Rural  Development  Committees. 


Research 


Biomass  Crops  Need 
Good  Land 


Most  of  the  760  million  acres  of  rural  land  of  sufficient 
quality  to  support  biomass  production  would  need  consider- 
able conservation  effort  to  overcome  inherent  development 
problems,  the  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Ser- 
vice (ESCS)  reported  in  1979.  Biomass  crops  grown  for 
energy  conversion  require  high-quality  land  to  maximize 
energy  gain  and  minimize  environmental  hazards.  The  short- 
age of  such  land  will  hinder  the  development  of  energy  farms, 
ESCS  said. 


Breakthrough  Made 
In  Photorespiration 


A  major  limiting  factor  in  the  productivity  of  all  major  crops 
except  corn,  sorghum,  and  sugar  cane  is  photorespiration,  a 
process  which  substantially  reduces  the  use  of  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide  with  no  apparent  benefit  to  the  plant.  In  a 
dramatic  breakthrough  toward  the  elimination  of  photo- 
respiration, SEA  scientists  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  created  plant 
strains  in  which  photorespiration  has  become  a  lethal 
characteristic.  These  plants  die  when  grown  in  normal  air  and 
survive  only  under  artificial  conditions  where  photorespira- 
tion cannot  function. 


In  breeding  subsequent  generations  of  these  genetically 
altered  strains,  scientists  will  seek  out  plants  that  no  longer 
have  photorespiration  but  can  survive  in  air.  Such  plants  can 
be  the  foundation  of  a  whole  new  class  of  plants  that  can 
realize  a  50-percent  increase  in  efficiency  in  converting 
sunlight  into  energy  and  in  seed  yield. 


Energy  Development 
Needs  Water 


Energy  development  faces  water  problems  in  both  the  North- 
ern Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  a  1979 
ESCS  report  observes.  The  problem  in  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  affects  coal  development.  Rather  than  a  problem  of 
too  little  water,  the  problem  there  is  one  of  location  and  ir- 
regular flow.  Large  and  costly  water  impoundment  and  trans- 
portation facilities  would  be  needed,  as  well  as  water  conser- 
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vation  measures.  By  contrast,  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
water  rights  would  have  to  be  bought  from  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  support  an  oil  shale  industry. 

Crop  Residues  SEA  soil  scientists  and  engineers  developed  computer  systems 

Considered  to  predict  how  much  crop  residue  could  safely  be  removed 

For  Energy  from  the  land  under  a  variety  of  soil,  weather,  and  cropping 

conditions  and  how  much  could  be  collected  and  used  as  fuel. 

If  all  crop  residues — about  400  million  tons  each  year — were 
to  be  used  as  fuel  they  could  meet  about  2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's current  energy  requirements. 


Biological  Control 
Feasible 


Biological  control  of  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  by  the  parasitic 
wasp  Pediobius  faveolatus  is,  to  varying  degrees,  an 
economically  feasible  alternative  to  conventional  control  in 
every  region  in  which  the  beetle  is  the  major  soybean  insect 
pest,  ESCS  reported.  Only  small  changes  in  soybean  farmers' 
net  revenues  would  occur  if  biological  or  integrated  control 
were  substituted  for  conventional  methods. 


SEA  Developed  SEA  scientists  have  developed  a  rapid,  simple,  and  inexpen- 

Rapid  Tests  sive  test  to  detect  sulfa  in  animal  feeds.  Meat  inspectors  had 

For  Sulfa  determined  that  the  problem  of  sulfa  residues  in  pork  could 

be  traced  largely  to  animal  feeds  accidentally  contaminated 
with  the  drug.  Out  of  25  samples  of  feeds  that  were  thought  to 
be  free  of  sulfa,  14  were  found  positive  for  the  drug  when 
checked  under  the  testing  method. 


Methane  Promises 
Self-Sufficiency 


SEA  researchers  at  the  University  of  Missouri  designed  a 
farm-size  methane  generator  to  be  tested  on  a  120-sow  swine 
farm.  Results  indicate  that  the  manure  from  the  operation 
can  produce  enough  methane  gas  to  supply  the  swine  build- 
ings with  heat  and  electricity.  Yet  most  of  the  fertilizer  value 
of  the  manure  is  retained. 


Who  Owns 
The  Land? 


About  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  land  area  of  2.3  billion  acres  is 
owned  by  government  (Federal,  State,  and  local),  leaving  60 
percent  in  private  hands,  an  ESCS  report  noted.  Half  of  the 
privately  owned  land,  it  continued,  is  owned  by  only  1  percent 
of  the  landowners.  Over  80  percent  is  held  by  individuals  or 
families.  About  42  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  farmers, 
17  percent  by  corporations  and  large  partnerships,  16  percent 
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by  retired  people,  13  percent  by  workers,  laborers,  and 
housewives,  and  12  percent  by  people  in  professions,  manage- 
ment, and  sales.  About  1  percent  of  the  owners  of  farmland 
and  ranchland  own  30  percent  of  that  land.  Most  owners  are 
white  males  between  the  ages  of  50  and  64,  and  few  are 
foreigners.  Current  estimates  show  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  farmland  is  owned  by  foreigners. 


New  Process 
Reduces  Yarn  Cost 


Significant  reductions  in  the  cost  of  making  yarns  can  result 
from  novel  techniques  and  equipment  for  making  notwist  cot- 
ton yarn  developed  by  SEA  researchers.  Insertion  of  twist  is 
the  major  cost  factor  in  conventional  staple  yarn  manufac- 
ture. 


New  Soybean 
Varieties  Yield  More 


SEA  and  State  scientists  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  have  developed 
semi-dwarf  lines  of  soybeans  that  average  80  bushels  per  acre 
when  grown  in  narrow  7-inch  rows,  breaking  the  60-bushels- 
per-acre  record  set  for  soybeans  grown  in  30-inch-wide  rows. 


The  new  semi-dwarfs  include  the  Elf  variety,  which  was 
released  to  growers  for  the  1979  growing  season. 


Satellites  May  Help 
Predict  Yields 


Tests  are  underway  to  determine  if  data  acquired  by  satellite 
remote  sensing  can  be  used  to  improve  forecasting  crop 
yields,  ESCS  reported.  Initial  tests  on  corn  and  soybean  fields 
in  Iowa  indicate  that  by  using  satellite  data  for  broad  areas 
and  ground  yield  observations  for  specific  fields,  yield  infor- 
mation can  be  generalized  for  larger  areas.  Conversely,  yield 
forecasts  for  large  geographic  areas  can  be  generated  by  using 
relatively  few  ground  observations. 


Irrigated  Acreage  Declining  groundwater  supplies  and  increasing  energy  prices 

Will  Decline  in  the  Texas  High  Plains  will  significantly  affect  irrigated 

acreage,  cropping  patterns,  and  net  farm  income,  ESCS 
reported.  If  natural  gas  prices  remain  constant,  irrigation 
pumping  will  decline  from  5  million  acre-feet  in  1976  to  1.2 
million  acre-feet  by  2025,  and  net  crop  income  will  decline 
from  $277  million  to  $186  million.  If  natural  gas  prices  triple 
between  1976  and  2000,  as  projected  by  the  Texas  Governor's 
Energy  Advisory  Council,  irrigation  of  major  crops — wheat, 
sorghum,  and  cotton — will  likely  end  in  1995,  and  incomes 
will  decline  to  $164  million. 
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Energy  Used  A  way  to   drastically  reduce  the  energy  needed  to  distill 

To  Produce  anhydrous  ethanol   from  grains  or  biomass  has  been  dis- 

Ethanol  Reduced  covered  by  Purdue  University  agricultural  scientists.  They 

have  cut  energy  use  in  the  first  stage  of  distillation  by  distill- 
ing the  alcohol  to  80  percent,  rather  than  the  usual  85  percent. 

They  then  avoid  the  second  stage — the  one  most  costly  in 
energy  use  terms — by  passing  the  distillation  vapors  over 
corn-meal  to  dry.  This  new  method  means  10  times  as  much 
energy  is  produced  in  the  ethanol  distilled  as  is  used  in  the 
distillation  process. 


Residue  Used 
For  Energy 


Wood  product  industries  can  almost  totally  eliminate  fossil- 
fuel  use,  according  to  Texas  agricultural  experiment  station 
research.  The  process  involves  using  and  reusing  the  incoming 
wood  materials.  One  flow  provides  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufactured  product.  The  other  becomes  fuel  for  process 
steam  and  electricity.  Residues  from  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess are  added  to  this  second  stream. 


Forests  Purify 
Effluent 


High  rates  of  municipal  sewage  effluent  can  be  put  on  steep 
forest  slopes  with  beneficial  effects,  according  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  research.  The  effluent  is  purified  by  the  soil 
and  trees  to  the  extent  that  the  ground  water  is  suitable  for 
drinking.  Communities  in  mountainous  areas  now  can  use  a 
larger  land  base  for  sewage  treatment  sites — using  the  steep 
slopes  as  well  as  flatter  areas. 


Dairy  Cooperatives 
Dwindle 


The  number  of  dairy  cooperatives  will  decline  to  300  by  1985, 
a  50-percent  drop  from  1973,  ESCS  reported.  With  continua- 
tion of  dairy  industry  trends  toward  fewer  and  larger  firms 
and  increased  use  of  new  technology,  dairy  cooperatives  will 
market  about  80  percent  of  all  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers. 
Many  of  them  will  have  to  increase  greatly  their  scale  of 
operations. 
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An  Overview 


Renewable  Resources 
Assessed 


The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  (RPA)  requires  an  assessment  of  the  Nation's  renewable 
resources,  with  periodic  updates,  to  provide  the  objective, 
factual  analysis  of  the  present  and  prospective  situation.  The 
Act  also  requires  development  of  a  program  every  5  years  to 
outline  the  actions  needed  in  the  following  5-year  period  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  the  next  50  years.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  update,  the  Forest  Service  developed  and  put  out 
for  public  comment  a  draft  of  the  1980  Assessment  and  Pro- 
gram to  be  transmitted  to  the  President  early  in  1980. 


Regulations 
Completed 


During  the  year,  the  Forest  Service  completed  the  final  regu- 
lations to  guide  future  land  and  resource  planning  on  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System.  These  regulations  will  enable  the  agency 
to  integrate  its  planning  for  all  resources  for  each  National 
Forest.  Such  integrated  planning  for  areas  the  size  of  a  forest 
was  not  done  under  previous  planning  systems.  One  of  the 
first  actions  taken  under  the  new  regulations  was  initiation  of 
plans  to  respond  to  the  President's  directive  to  determine  how 
well  the  national  forests  could  serve  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
war  on  inflation  by  providing  more  timber  to  dampen  hous- 
ing costs. 


RARE  II  Developed 
Consensus 


The  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation,  known  as  RARE 
II,  was  conducted  to  develop  a  public  consensus  on  how  best 
to  manage  the  62  million  acres  of  roadless  and  undeveloped 
National  Forest  System  lands.  It  was  the  largest  public  in- 
volvement effort  ever  mounted  by  the  Department — almost 
360,000  Americans  commented  on  how  the  lands  should  be 
used.  The  Administration's  recommendations  for  15.4 
million  acres  to  be  added  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System,  36  million  acres  to  be  managed  for  multiple 
uses  other  than  wilderness,  and  further  study  of  the  remaining 
10.6  million  acres  were  sent  to  Congress.  The  recommenda- 
tions will  help  round  out  a  quality  national  wilderness  system, 
and  will  also  contribute  to  the  national  economy  by  providing 
additional  oil  and  gas,  minerals,  timber  products,  developed 
recreation,  and  other  resource  uses. 
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Production 


Timber  Harvested 


More  than  12.3  billion  board  feet  of  National  Forest  timber 
were  sold  during  the  year.  This  wood  will  be  used  to  help  meet 
the  Nation's  needs  for  about  81 .4  million  cords  of  pulpwood, 
3.7  million  tons  of  insulation  board  and  hardboard,  27.3 
billion  square  feet  of  particleboard  and  plywood,  and  47.1 
billion  board  feet  of  lumber. 


Firewood  Made  In  addition  to  timber  sold  from  the  National  Forest,  firewood 

Available  for  personal  use  is  made  available  free  of  charge.  In  1979, 

nearly  700,000  individuals  or  families  collected  more  than  1.6 
billion  board  feet  of  free  firewood.  This  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  34  percent  over  the  amount  of  wood  collected  last 
year.  The  value  of  the  free  firewood  collected  amounted  to 
about  $4.7  million. 


Funds  Distributed 
New  Way 


The  Forest  Service  instituted  a  new  system  for  paying  the 
States  their  25  percent  share  of  the  revenue  from  the  sale  and 
use  of  National  Forest  products  and  services.  This  new  system 
ensures  that  the  States  receive  about  75  percent  of  the  money 
they  have  coming  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  balance 
in  December  when  actual  receipts  have  been  computed.  In 
1979,  $186.5  million  was  paid  to  38  States  and  Puerto  Rico  on 
October  1  and  the  remaining  $62  million  in  early  December. 


Fire  Protection 


Fires  Fought 
In  Forests 


On  the  187.5  million-acre  National  Forest  System,  $93.5  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  1979  in  extinguishing  some  11,000  fires  that 
damaged  about  405,000  acres.  Of  those  fires,  only  185 
reached  100  acres  or  more  in  size. 


Programs 


Landowners 
Benefited 


More  than  191,000  landowners  benefited  from  USDA  Coop- 
erative Forestry  programs.  During  the  year,  forest  manage- 
ment plans  covering  reforestation,  wildlife  habitat,  recrea- 
tion, marketing,  processing,  urban  forestry,  and  a  host  of 
associated  activities  were  written  for  3  million  acres  of  private 
forest  land. 
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Forests  Provided  In  1979,  the  National  Forests  provided  220.2  million  visitor- 

Recreation  days  (12  hours  of  use  for  one  person  or  1  hour  of  use  by  12 

persons)  of  recreation  of  all  types.  This  amounted  to  31  per- 
cent of  the  recreation  use  on  all  federally  administered  lands. 
During  the  year,  the  Forest  Service  maintained  85,600 
developed  camping  units,  19,100  picnicking  units,  311  swim- 
ming sites,  963  boating  sites,  and  217  winter  sports  sites.  The 
agency  also  administers  15.3  million  acres  of  wilderness  in  1 10 
separate  units,  8  National  Recreation  Areas,  and  all  or  part  of 
15  rivers  within  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
The  Forest  Service  continues  to  lead  the  way  in  establishing 
National  Recreation  Trails.  It  established  256  such  trails  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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Wildlife  Habitat  The  Forest  Service  conducted  wildlife  habitat  improvement 

Developed  work  on  3,049,000  acres  during  the  year.  This  included  such 

things  as  development  of  water  sources  in  arid  areas,  con- 
struction of  nesting  structures  for  hawks  and  eagles,  estab- 
lishment of  food  plants,  and  treatment  of  forest  and  range  to 
increase  food  production.  Special  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  more  than  60  species  of  threatened  and  en- 
dangered animals  that  make  National  Forest  System  lands 
their  home. 


Fee  Structure 
Changed 


A  new  formula  for  calculating  the  grazing  fees  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  1 1  westernmost  States  was  instituted  in 
1979.  The  formula  considers  the  difference  between  total 
costs  of  public  and  private  grazing,  forage  values,  beef  cattle 
prices,  and  the  cost  of  items  such  as  fencing  and  veterinary 
services  used  in  producing  cattle.  This  more  equitable  system 
is  expected  to  bring  in  an  additional  $2.1  million  in  grazing 
fees. 


Stewardship 

Guidelines 

Developed 


The  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  provided 
for  a  stewardship  program  to  provide  incentives  to  or  rewards 
for  the  holders  of  grazing  permits  whose  stewardship  results 
in  an  improvement  of  range  conditions. 


In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM), 
the  Forest  Service  has  developed  guidelines  and  selected  three 
areas  on  which  to  implement  programs  to  identify  specific 
goals  and  objectives,  evaluate  and  interpret  resource  data, 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  management  practices, 
and  recommend  alternative  programs  or  practices. 


New  Range  Policy 
Developed 


Under  the  Department's  range  policy  established  in  1979,  the 
Forest  Service  will  administer  the  National  Forest  System 
range  resources  through  cost-effective  management. 


It  will  also  develop  and  demonstrate  effective  range  manage- 
ment systems.  The  agency  will  cooperate  in  technical,  man- 
agerial, loan,  and  other  assistance  programs  with  range 
owners,  operators,  and  other  users  to  bring  new  technology  to 
bear  upon  balancing  the  resource  outputs  of  the  Nation's 
rangelands. 
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Human  Resources 
Developed 


Programs  which  the  Forest  Service  administers  to  serve  the 
unemployed,  underemployed,  minorities,  economically  dis- 
advantaged, youth,  and  the  elderly  through  forestry  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  Job  Corps,  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  Senior  Conservation 
Employment  Program,  the  volunteers  in  the  National 
Forests,  and  others  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments,  served  109,825  people  during  the  year.  The 
amount  of  work  accomplished  equaled  16,617  person-years 
and  was  valued  at  $164.1  million. 


Land  Reforested  In  1979,  the  Forest  Service  seeded,  planted,  or  prepared  the 

land  for  natural  timber  regeneration  on  246,096  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forest  System  land.  Work  was  done  on  447,105  acres 
to  thin  tree  stands  or  remove  competing  brush  and  tree  species 
so  the  best  of  the  desirable  tree  species  could  grow  faster. 

Information,  Education 


Landowners 
Conferences 


The  Forest  Service  co-sponsored,  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Foresters,  three  regional  meetings  and  a  national 
conference  to  foster  better  opportunities  for  improving  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  283  million  acres  of  private,  non- 
industrial  forest  lands.  Attendees  identified  the  problems  fac- 
ing private  landowners,  sought  consensus  on  priorities  for 
future  private  forestry  policies  and  programs,  and  brought 
the  "grass  roots"  thinking  on  private,  nonindustrial  forestry 
before  congressional  committees,  Federal  agencies,  and  Ad- 
ministration policy  makers. 


Research 


Research  Underway 


In  research  conducted  at  81  locations  throughout  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Pacific  Trust  Islands,  more  than 
3,000  individual  studies  were  underway,  supported  by  a 
budget  of  almost  $111  million.  The  scope  of  the  research  in- 
cludes studies  in  seven  broad  areas— timber  management,  en- 
vironment, fire  and  atmospheric  sciences,  forest  insects  and 
diseases,  renewable  resources  evaluation  and  economics, 
forest  products  utilization  and  engineering,  and  international 
forestry  programs. 
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Dead  Timber 
Can  Be  Used 


Research  found  that  dead  timber,  once  thought  to  be  worth- 
less, can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  products  from  pulp  to 
particleboard  to  lumber.  These  findings  will  considerably 
reduce  what  was  once  wood  waste  in  managed  forests  or  a  fire 
hazard  in  stands  that  suffered  some  natural  disaster  such  as 
insect  attack,  disease,  or  storm  damage.  Industries  in  small 
towns  can  benefit  from  this  increase  in  utilization. 


Micro  Chips 
Fight  Fires 


Forest  Service  scientists  developed  a  programed  "micro  chip" 
that  can  be  used  in  a  hand-held  calculator  by  fire  control  per- 
sonnel to  tell  how  a  fire  will  behave.  This  device  will  permit 
fire  fighters  to  predict  fire  behavior  from  onsite  assessment  of 
fuels,  weather,  and  topography.  They  can  then  decide  when 
conditions  will  reach  the  critical  and  dangerous  state  where 
fires  race  through  the  tree  crowns. 


Revegetating  Surface 
Mine  Practical 


Research  has  shown  that  establishment  of  plants  on  mine 
spoils  is  practical  on  low  rainfall  sites  in  the  Southwest. 


Four  native  species  have  been  established  and  maintained  on 
mined  lands  with  the  objective  of  returning  the  land  to  its 
historic  grazing  use.  The  agency  has  cooperated  with  the 
BLM  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  develop 
guidelines  for  revegetating  lands  in  Utah  when  surface  mining 
begins  there.  Scientists  also  published  a  manual  to  aid  in 
revegetating  surface  mined  areas  for  wildlife  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia. 
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WORLD  FOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 


An  Overview 

Exports  Set  It  was  another  outstanding  year  for  U.S.  agricultural  trade. 

Another  Record  Exports  totaled  a  little  under  $32  billion  in  fiscal  1979,  for  the 

United  States'  ninth  consecutive  record.  With  U.S.  agricul- 
tural imports  at  $16.2  billion,  the  agricultural  trade  surplus 
for  1979  was  also  a  record  at  $15.8  billion.  The  nonagricul- 
tural  trade  deficit  for  the  same  year  was  an  estimated  $43 
billion. 

As  they  have  been  throughout  the  1970's,  the  key  reasons  for 
the  growth  in  U.S.  exports  in  1979  were  rising  incomes  world- 
wide, especially  in  the  rapid-growth  developing  countries, 
production  shortfalls  in  some  key  areas,  and  the  continued 
commitment  of  centrally  planned  governments  to  improve  the 
diets  of  their  people. 

The  United  States  got  a  further  boost  from  faltering  competi- 
tion. Transportation  snags  held  up  shipments  from  Canada 
and  drought-reduced  harvests  limited  export  of  grain  from 
Australia  and  soybeans  from  Brazil. 

Production 


World  Production 
Down 


World  agricultural  output  decreased  by  more  than  2  percent 
in  1979.  Lower  yields,  caused  primarily  by  adverse  weather  in 
the  USSR,  Canada,  Australia,  and  India,  were  the  main  cause 
of  the  decrease.  Agricultural  production  was  up  about  5  per- 
cent in  the  United  States  and  was  unchanged  in  the  world's 
developing  countries. 


Total  world  food  production  decreased  about  2.5  percent, 
again  primarily  due  to  the  weather  problems  in  major  grow- 
ing areas.  A  slight  increase  in  food  production  was  recorded 
by  the  developing  countries,  especially  in  South  America  and 
East  Asia. 

Much  of  those  production  advances  made  in  1979,  however, 
were  negated  by  population  growth.  During  the  past  two 
decades,  the  world's  population  increased  almost  40  percent, 
about  1.9  percent  annually.  When  all  food  is  included,  the 
average  per  capita  increase  is  less  than  0.6  percent  per  year. 
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And  in  areas  where  population  growth  rates  are  high— espe- 
cially Africa  and  Asia— the  growth  in  per  capita  consumption 
has  been  much  lower  or  actually  negative,  in  some  cases. 

Grain  Utilization  World  grain  production  (wheat,  coarse  grains,  and  milled  rice) 

To  Exceed  in  1979/80  is  forecast  at  1.51  billion  tons,  4  percent  below  the 

Production  previous  year's  record  crop.  This  would  be  the  largest  year-to- 

year  drop  on  record. 

World  wheat  production  is  expected  to  be  down  a  tenth,  while 
coarse  grain  and  rice  production  is  likely  to  decline  by  2-3  per- 
cent. Grain  harvests  in  the  USSR,  Canada,  Europe,  and  India 
suffered  from  adverse  weather.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  grain  production  was  up  8  percent  with  record  out- 
put recorded  for  wheat,  rice,  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley. 
Chinese  production  also  was  expected  to  exceed  last  year's 
record. 

World  grain  utilization  will  be  up  only  slightly  due  to  smaller 
supplies,  higher  grain  prices,  and  a  slowdown  in  world 
livestock  and  poultry  expansion.  With  the  big  decline  in  the 
world  crop,  utilization  will  still  exceed  production  by  more 
than  30  million  tons.  Carryover  stocks  of  grain  are  forecast  at 
195  million  tons,  compared  with  226  million  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  1978/79  season.  The  stock  level,  thus,  would  dip  to  14 
percent  of  utilization — still  comfortably  above  the  11-12  per- 
cent levels  experienced  during  the  tight  supply  period  of 
1972-75. 


Oilseed  Production 
Hit  Record 


World  grain  trade  is  expected  to  be  up  more  than  one-tenth 
from  the  previous  year,  reflecting  an  increase  in  anticipated 
Soviet  imports.  The  United  States  accounted  for  virtually  all 
of  the  increase  in  export  trade  in  1979. 

World  production  of  oilseeds  rose  to  a  new  high  of  95.1 
million  metric  tons  in  1978/79,  up  8.5  million  tons  or  5.6  per- 
cent from  the  year  earlier.  This  followed  a  record  year-to-year 
rise  of  20  million  tons  in  1977/78.  Nearly  70  percent  of  this 
year's  rise  in  output  was  concentrated  in  soybeans  with  the 
United  States  accounting  for  half  the  rise  in  soybean  produc- 
tion. Severe  drought  in  Brazil  held  its  soybean  output  down 
with  little  or  no  increase,  but  significant  gains  were  recorded 
for  soybeans  in  Argentina  and  China. 
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Demand  for  oilseeds  and  products  continued  to  be  strong  in 
1978/79  with  world  usage,  trade,  and  prices  rising  signifi- 
cantly above  year  earlier  levels. 

Beef  Production  U.S.  and  world  beef  production  declined  again  in  1979,  and 

Down  world  cattle  numbers  also  were  down  again.  With  reduced 

supplies  of  beef  and  strong  consumer  demand,  cattle  prices 
have  risen  substantially  during  the  past  2  years.  In  response  to 
these  higher  prices,  cattlemen  in  the  United  States  and  many 
other  beef-producing  countries  have  begun  to  rebuild  herds. 


Pork,  Poultry 

Production 

Increased 


World  pork  production  has  increased  every  year  since  1975  in 
response  to  burgeoning  world  demand  for  meats.  After 
holding  at  about  the  same  level  in  1977  and  1978,  U.S.  pork 
production  surged  15  percent  in  1979.  As  a  result  of  the  huge 
increase,  hog  prices  declined  somewhat  from  the  relatively 
high  levels  of  1978  and  early  1979. 


World  poultry  production,  too,  has  boomed  in  recent  years. 
Globally,  poultry  consumption  has  risen  by  more  than  a  third 
since  the  early  1970's.  U.S.  poultry  production  increased 
another  1 1  percent  from  the  previous  year,  the  fifth  straight 
yearly  increase.  Producer  profits  were  relatively  good  from 
1976  through  mid-1979,  with  some  slackening  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year. 
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Dairy  Production  U.S.  milk  production  began  to  rise  above  year  earlier  levels 

Increased  around  mid- 1979.  Increases  in  the  second  half  of  1979  pushed 

total  milk  production  for  the  year  above  the  1978  level.  Milk 
prices  were  higher  during  the  year  with  strong  gains  in  com- 
mercial use  and  some  rebuilding  of  commercial  dairy  stocks. 


Cotton  Production 
Hit  Record 


World  cotton  production  is  expected  to  total  about  63.8 
million  bales  in  1979/80,  up  7  percent  from  the  last  season's 
59.8  million.  The  U.S.  crop  is  a  third  larger  this  year  at  14.5 
million  bales,  and  is  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase. 
Global  consumption  this  season  is  forecast  at  63.1  million 
bales,  slightly  above  1978/79's,  as  foreign  use  continues  to 
rise.  In  contrast,  U.S.  mill  use  may  not  match  last  season's 
6.4  million  bales  as  the  general  economic  slowdown  restrains 
consumer  purchases  and  textile  activity. 


With  1979/80  world  production  exceeding  consumption, 
stocks  may  increase  nearly  a  million  bales  to  22.6  million  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  A  projected  1.7  million-bale  increase  in 
U.S.  stocks  to  5.6  million  will  more  than  offset  a  further 
drawdown  in  foreign  stocks  from  last  summer's  relatively  low 
17.6  million. 

World  exports  may  total  nearly  20  million  bales,  6.8  million 
of  which  will  originate  in  the  United  States. 

Global  Outlook 


Outlook  Analyses 
Coordinated 


The  World  Food  and  Agricultural  Outlook  and  Situation 
Board  (WFAOSB)  completed  its  second  full  year  of  operation 
in  1979.  Created  in  June  1977,  it  coordinates  all  Departmental 
analyses  on  the  world  and  U.S.  agricultural  situation  and 
outlook.  The  Board's  purpose  is  to  improve  the  accuracy,  ob- 
jectivity, and  timeliness  of  the  Department's  economic  intelli- 
gence on  world  events  that  could  affect  the  U.S.  food  and 
agricultural  system.  During  this  time,  the  United  States 
became  the  world's  largest  supplier  of  agricultural  products. 
Today  the  U.S.  depends  on  foreign  markets  to  take  one-third 
to  one-half  of  its  annual  production  for  major  grains  and 
oilseeds. 
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Information 
Expanded 


To  provide  a  timely  analysis  of  weather  and  commodity 
information  on  a  global  basis,  the  Board  initiated  the  World 
Crop  Production  report  in  1979.  The  circular  is  the  first 
USDA  periodical  to  present  forecasts  of  crop  output  in  all  the 
world's  key  growing  areas.  It  is  released  simultaneously  with 
the  U.S.  Crop  Production  report  as  part  of  USDA's  continu- 
ing effort  to  integrate  its  national  and  international  com- 
modity information  and  analytical  system. 


Another  publication,  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin, 
was  expanded  from  strictly  domestic  coverage  to  include  an 
international  summary  which  features  maps  of  world 
meteorological  data.  The  Joint  Agricultural  Weather  Facility, 
operated  by  the  Board  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo- 
spheric Administration  (NOAA),  is  responsible  for  the 
bulletin  and  for  continual  review  of  world  weather  develop- 
ments and  their  implications  for  agriculture. 

Remote  Sensing  The    Board    further    coordinated    Departmental    efforts    in 

Coordinated  remote  sensing  in  1979.  In  this  context,  remote  sensing  refers 

to  data  gathering  on  global  crop  and  weather  developments 
by  satellites,  space  stations,  and  in-ground  transmitters. 

During  1979,  the  Board  participated  in  several  related  inter- 
departmental studies  requested  by  the  President,  including 
the  Integrated  Remote  Sensing  Systems  Study,  the  Private 
Sector  Involvement  Study,  and  others. 

As  a  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  NATO  Food 
and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee  and  its  working  groups, 
the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (OIA)  participated  in 
three  meetings  at  NATO  headquarters  in  Brussels.  It  also  par- 
ticipated in  a  training  seminar  at  NATO  headquarters  in 
June. 

Foreign  Trade 


Exports  Set 
10- Year  High 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  set  a  record  high  for  the  tenth 
straight  year  in  fiscal  1979.  The  export  total  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  September  30  was  $32  billion,  up  $4.7  billion,  or 
17  percent  from  the  previous  year.  Substantial  gains  in  export 
volume  were  noted  for  such  key  items  as  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans and  products.  The  value  of  agricultural  imports  for 
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fiscal  1979  rose  about  $2.3  billion  to  $16.2  billion.  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  were  $15.8  billion  greater  than  imports. 
Export  values  increased  for  all  commodity  categories  except 
dairy.  Biggest  gainers  were  grains  and  feeds,  valued  at  $13.6 
billion,  $1.9  billion  more  than  the  previous  year,  and  oilseeds 
and  products  at  $8.7  billion,  up  $1.2  billion. 

The  volume  of  feed  grain  exports  rose  by  4  billion  tons, 
reaching  59.5  million,  and  soybean  and  product  shipments  in- 
creased by  1.2  million  tons  to  27.3  million.  Wheat  and  flour 
exports  declined  slightly  to  32.2  million  tons,  off  600,000  tons 
from  the  fiscal  1978  level. 

Work  Begun  To  Following   up   on   Secretary   Bergland's   visit   to   China   in 

Develop  China  November  1978,  a  U.S.  market  development  team  visited 

Market  China  in  March  to  discuss  the  use  of  U.S.  commodities  and 

expertise  in  the  modernization  of  Chinese  agriculture. 

The  team,  led  by  Under  Secretary  Hathaway  and  including 
officials  of  several  nonprofit  U.S.  commodity  export  groups, 
reached  informal  agreement  with  the  Chinese  for  the  groups 
to  cooperate  in  development  of  the  livestock,  milling  and  bak- 
ing, and  seed  sectors  of  China's  agriculture.  As  a  result,  team 
exchanges  were  begun  during  the  year  in  these  fields. 
Agricultural  exports  to  China  in  fiscal  1979  reached  $917 
million,  more  than  double  those  of  fiscal  1978. 

Trade  Agreement  The  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  was 

Concluded  concluded  with  the  initialing  of  nontarif  f  agreements  on  April 

12  in  Geneva.  U.S.  implementing  legislation,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  was  passed  by  Congress  in  July.  The 
agreements  represent  a  major  revision  of  international 
trading  rules  in  key  nontariff  areas  such  as  subsidies,  stan- 
dards, and  government  procurement,  and  will  result  in  reduc- 
tions in  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  in  major  U.S.  agricul- 
tural export  markets. 

Tariff  and  quota  concessions  to  the  United  States  on  about 
400  items  cover  almost  $4  billion  in  U.S.  agricultural  export 
trade  on  a  1976  basis,  or  about  16  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports. 
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Ag  Trade  Offices  To  expand  market  opportunities  for  U.S.  farm  products,  the 

Opened  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978  provided  that  between  six  and 

25  U.S.  agricultural  trade  offices  be  established  in  major 
centers  of  commerce  around  the  world.  In  1979,  the  Depart- 
ment opened  offices  in  Miami,  Florida,  to  service  the  north- 
ern Caribbean  and  Central  American  trade  area;  Bahrain  for 
the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  Hamburg  for  West  Germany.  Addi- 
tional offices  are  in  the  process  of  being  opened  in  Seoul, 
Korea;  Singapore;  and  Warsaw,  Poland.  A  trade  office  in 
London  opened  in  1978. 


Grain  Trade  Level 
Set  With  USSR 


During  the  eighth  semiannual  consultations  on  the  US-USSR 
grain  sales  agreement  of  1975,  supply  levels  for  Soviet  pur- 
chase were  set  at  25  million  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  corn  dur- 
ing the  1979/80  agreement  year.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  buys  at  least  6  million  tons  yearly  and  agrees  to 
consultations  prior  to  purchases  beyond  8  million  tons. 


Secretary  Visited  During  a  3-week  tour  of  the  Mideast  and  Europe  in  Novem- 

Europe/Mideast;  ber,    Secretary   Bergland   discussed   agricultural   trade   and 

Addressed  FAO  development  matters  with  Egyptian  president  Anwar  Sadat 

and  Israeli  prime  minister  Menachem  Begin.  He  also  ad- 
dressed the  20th  Session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and 
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Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Rome.  Other  stops  on  the  Secretary's  itinerary  included 
Sweden;  Hamburg,  West  Germany;  and  the  Netherlands. 

Bilateral  Talks  U.S.  representations  continued  to  ease  trade  barriers  in  a 

Were  Favorable  number  of  countries.  Efforts  to  halt  Argentine  export  restric- 

tions on  cattle  hides  resulted  in  agreement  to  end  the  Argen- 
tine export  embargo  and  to  gradually  eliminate  the  20  percent 
export  tax  on  hides,  a  move  that  should  substantially  increase 
the  supply  of  hides  to  the  American  tanning  industry. 

In  response  to  U.S.  protests,  Taiwan  allowed  the  importation 
of  apples  to  be  turned  over  from  a  government  trading 
organization  to  private  industry.  This  change  is  expected  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  marketing  and  distribution  of  ap- 
ples in  Taiwan.  More  significantly,  a  trade  agreement  was 
signed  with  Taiwan  covering  both  tariff  and  nontariff  conces- 
sions, which  will  facilitate  access  to  the  Taiwan  market  for 
U.S.  farm  products. 

In  July,  U.S. -European  Community  (EC)  talks  resulted  in  a 
grace  period  to  halt  EC  attempts  to  limit  imports  of  oak  logs 
and  lumber  that  were  not  treated  to  prevent  transmittal  of 
oak  wilt  disease,  an  action  which  prevented  a  serious  disrup- 
tion of  the  $50  million  EC  market  for  oak  logs  and  lumber. 

In  response  to  U.S.  actions,  a  3-year  leather  agreement  was 
signed  with  Japan  which  opened  the  quota-restricted 
Japanese  market  to  $30  to  $40  millon  worth  of  leather  goods. 

New  State  Export  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS)  assisted  in  the  forma- 

Group  Formed  tion  late  in  1979  of  the  Western  U.S.  Agricultural  Trade 

Association  to  promote  agricultural  exports  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  new  organization  was  formed  by  the  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  of  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  This  is  the  fifth  ma- 
jor regional  export  group  to  be  formed,  and  brings  to  45  the 
number  of  States  participating  in  organizations  of  this  type. 

Crop  Condition  FAS  implemented  a  new  crop  condition  assessment  activity 

Assessment  Unit  to  provide  its  commodity  analysts  with  more  timely  informa- 

Organized  tion   on   the  existence,    severity,   and   expected   impact  of 

weather  and  other  conditions  affecting  production  of  impor- 
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tant  foreign  agricultural  commodities.  The  assessment  unit 
uses  advanced  computer  and  communications  technology  to 
analyze  satellite,  weather,  and  agricultural  data.  Through 
1979,  the  unit  furnished  FAS  analysts  with  reports  on  the  ex- 
tent and  probable  effect  of  winterkill,  drought,  and  hot  dry 
winds  on  the  Soviet  Union's  wheat  production.  These  reports 
consistently  indicated  that  the  Soviet  crop  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced  from  1978,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent reports.  The  division  will  extend  its  assessment  activi- 
ties in  1980  to  more  crops  and  producing  regions. 


Public  Law  480 


Title  I  Shipments 
Worth  $730  Million 


Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  shipments  in  1979  amounted  to  3.8 
million  metric  tons — mostly  wheat,  rice,  and  corn — valued  at 
$730  million.  Title  I  provides  long-term  financing  at  low,  con- 
cessional interest  rates  to  needy,  qualifying  countries  with 
nutrition  and  development  problems. 


1.5  Million  Tons 
Shipped  For  Relief 


Title  II  shipments  in  1979  provided  needed  calories  and  pro- 
tein for  vulnerable  groups  in  less  developed  countries.  The 
shipments  amounted  to  1.5  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
equivalent.  The  commodities,  mainly  distributed  through 
recognized  U.S.  private  voluntary  groups  and  international 
relief  organizations,  were  used  to  support  lunch  and 
preschool  child  feed  programs,  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  mothers,  and  to  combat  malnutrition  in  81  countries. 


Food  For 
Development 
Program  Expanded 


Title  III  encourages  use  of  P.L.  480  resources  for  agricultural 
and  rural  development.  Agreements  or  amendments  to  1978 
agreements  were  reached  with  Bangladesh,  Bolivia,  Egypt, 
and  Honduras.  They  call  for  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  P.L. 
480  commodities  worth  $87  million  to  be  used  for  improved 
food  management,  distribution  facilities,  and  other  specified 
development  activities. 


CCC  Export  Programs 


Commercial  Export 
Credit  Financed 
$1.3  Billion  In  Sales 


The  central  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  Export  Credit  Sales  Program  is  to  develop,  maintain, 
or  expand  markets  for  abundant  U.S.  commodities.  Wheat 
and  feed  grain  credits  accounted  for  about  $730  million  of  the 
$1.3  billion  in  CCC  export  credit  sales. 
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The  level  of  exports  financed  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
record  $1.6  billion  in  exports  set  in  1978  and  was  44  percent 
above  the  previous  high  set  in  1973.  The  program  financed  ex- 
ports of  16  commodities  to  20  countries. 

Noncommercial  Under  the  CCC  Noncommercial  Risk  Assurance  Program, 

Risk  Assurance  the  CCC  guarantees  repayment  to  banks  financing  U.S.  corn- 

Program  Begun  modity  export  sales  in  the  event  of  default  for  noncommercial 

reasons.  Repayment  guarantee  protection  for  more  than  $142 
million  was  issued  to  cover  the  exports  of  seven  commodities 
to  three  countries. 

Intermediate  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978 

Credit  Line  For  the  new  CCC  Intermediate  Credit  Export  Sales  Program  for 

Cattle  Begun  Breeding  Animals  became  active  in  1979.  The  first  line  of 

credit  availability  under  this  program  was  announced  for  $3 

million  for  export  of  dairy  and  beef  breeding  livestock  to 

Spain. 

Grain  Inspection 

Market  System  The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  (FGIS)  completed  its 

Study  Completed  study  of  the  performance  of  the  interior  market  grain  inspec- 

tion and  weighing  systems.  This  study  was  required  by  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  as  amended  in  1976  and  1977.  It 
was  reported  to  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General's  of- 
fice in  May  and  September.  The  first  phase  of  the  report  dealt 
with  an  evaluation  of  FGIS  management  practices,  operating 
procedures,  and  performance  with  respect  to  its  supervision 
of  official  agencies  designated  to  perform  inspection  and 
weighing  services  at  interior  locations.  The  second  phase 
presented  the  results  of  a  survey  of  industry  members  using 
official  grain  inspection  and  weighing  services  in  28  inland 
terminal  marketing  areas.  Data  collected  confirms  that  the 
grain  handling  facility  operators  and  managers  surveyed  are 
generally  satisfied  with  the  services  provided  in  the  inland  ter- 
minal marketing  areas  though  various  problems  persist  in  the 
system. 
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Mandatory  Testing 
For  DHV  Eliminated 


The  mandatory  testing  for  dark,  hard,  and  vitreous  (DHV) 
kernels  was  eliminated  as  of  December  10  as  a  quality  factor 
in  the  grading  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  under  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  In  the  past,  buyers  relied  on  DHV  percentages 
as  an  indicator  of  quality  in  hard  red  winter  wheat.  However, 
the  technology  now  exists  for  rapid,  reliable,  and  objective 
testing  for  protein,  which  is  a  better  indication  of  baking 
quality  than  DHV  percentages. 


Basis  For  Inspection 
Fees  Changed 


Federal  fees  for  original  on-line  grain  inspection  services  were 
changed  as  of  December  2  to  an  hourly  basis  instead  of  the 
former  unit  rate.  Travel  fees  were  included  in  the  hourly  rate. 
The  change  is  expected  to  result  in  decreased  costs  for  some 
high-volume  grain  elevators  and  increased  costs  for  some 
lower  volume  grain  elevators. 


The  change  is  designed  to  result  in  fees  that,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  cover  the  actual  costs  of  providing  the  services. 
Elevators  can  also  obtain  reduced  fees  for  specific  periods  if 
they  contract  with  FGIS  for  inspection  services  in  advance. 

Inspection  Ships,  barges,  and  other  containers  that  carry  agricultural 

Now  Required  commodities  under  Title  II  of  P.L.  480  now  must  be  inspected 

For  Carriers  for  condition  by  FGIS  before  being  loaded.  The  inspection  is 

to  ensure  that  the  shipping  containers  are  clean,  dry,  free  of 

insect  infestation  and  odor,  and  are  in  satisfactory  condition 

to  load  and  carry  food. 
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Monitoring 
Teams  Visited 
21  Countries 


International  monitoring  teams  visited  21  countries  in  the 
Far  East,  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  and  South  and  Central 
America.  Some  of  the  trips  were  made  to  answer  specific 
complaints.  Others  were  made  to  explain  the  U.S.  grain  in- 
spection and  weighing  system,  and  to  inform  foreign  grain 
buyers  how  the  system  works. 


Portable  Weigh  A  special  portable  weigh  beam  that  should  cut  test  weight 

Beam  Scheduled  reverification  costs  for  elevator  operators  has  been  acquired 

and  is  being  tested  for  accuracy.  This  weigh  beam  will  be  used 

to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  weights  used  to  test  official 

scales. 


Designation 
Completed 


FGIS  completed  the  process  of  designating  State  and  private 
agencies  to  provide  official  inspection  and  weighing  services 
at  domestic  locations.  There  are  now  85  agencies  designated 
to  perform  such  official  services. 


Of  these  85  agencies,  21  are  States,  eight  of  which  are  also 
delegated  to  perform  official  services  at  export  locations. 

Contract  Signed  FGIS  signed  its  first  nationwide  contract  with  an  employee 

With  Union  union,  the  National  Council  of  Federal  Grain  Inspection 

Locals,    American   Federation   of  Government   Employees 

(AFGE).  The  3-year  agreement  will  cover  about  1 ,470  persons 

in  FGIS  field  offices. 

Safety  Program  The  FGIS  safety  program  was  placed  under  the  direct  super- 

Placed  Under  vision  of  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  to  emphasize  the 

Administrator  importance  of  the  program  and  to  be  more  responsive. 

Transportation 

Transportation  A  14-member  Rural  Transportation  Advisory  Task  Force, 

Task  Force  headed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Transportation, 

Probed  Needs  explored  major  transportation  issues,   such  as  freight  car 

shortages,  rail  line  abandonments,  and  regulatory  matters.  It 
conducted  public  hearings  throughout  the  U.S.  during  the 
year  to  elicit  comments  and  possible  solutions  on  crucial 
transportation  issues.  It  studied  methods  for  moving  agricul- 
tural commodities,  including  forest  products  and  farm  sup- 
plies, more  economically  and  efficiently.  The  group  also 
researched  ways  to  determine  continuing  agricultural  and 
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rural  transportation  needs  and  to  identify  future  im- 
pediments. A  major  goal  was  to  recommend  a  national  agri- 
cultural transportation  policy.  The  task  force  was  to  report  its 
findings  to  Congress,  including  specific  recommendations  for 
a  rail  system. 

Truckers  Report  A  report  by  a  committee  examining  problems  experienced  by 

Delivered  independent  truckers  who  haul  agricultural  commodities  ex- 

empt from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulations  was 
given  to  the  President  in  October. 

The  group  was  formed  by  USDA  at  the  direction  of  the  White 
House  in  June,  following  negotiations  with  independent 
truckers  during  a  truckers'  strike. 


Legislation  Suggested 


The  report  recommended  legislation  to  authorize  USDA  to 
establish  regulations  governing  contracts  to  haul  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  truck.  It  also  suggested  legislation  to  re- 
quire shippers  to  load,  and  receivers  to  unload,  trucks  hauling 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Several  actions  recommended  by  the  committee  have  been 
carried  out  to  help  improve  independent  truckers'  conditions. 
Among  these  actions  were  two  reports  offering  marketing 
help  to  truckers  so  they  can  maximize  their  mileage  income 
when  making  fruit  and  vegetable  hauls  through  the  South- 
west. 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  truck  cost  report  issued  monthly  by  the 
Office  of  Transportation  (OT)  gives  current  operating  costs 
for  truckers  hauling  produce.  It  includes  fuel,  maintenance, 
insurance,  and  licensing  costs  estimated  per  vehicle  mile. 

OT's  report  is  distributed  at  the  same  time  as  a  second  report 
issued  by  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  News  Branch  of 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS). 

Two  Universities  North    Carolina    State    University    and    the    University    of 

Awarded  Grants  Minnesota  each  were  awarded  $90,000  grants  to  develop  pilot 

demonstration  projects  identifying  rural  transportation 
needs,  particularly  in  areas  faced  with  possible  rail  line  aban- 
donment. The  universities  are  working  with  State  rail  plan- 
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ners  to  select  specific  rural  areas  for  study  and  will  design  a 
system  for  analyzing  regional  transportation  needs  for  rural 
communities  and  farms. 

International  Cooperation 


Sharing  Agricultural 
Knowledge 


To  help  disseminate  agricultural  knowledge  worldwide 
through  international  scientific  exchange  programs,  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Cooperation  and  Development  (OICD) 
recently  renewed  an  agreement  to  facilitate  joint  involvement 
with  universities.  Much  of  this  assistance,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  inter- 
national organizations,  and  developing  countries,  is  provided 
by  the  Department  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance  and 
training  for  foreign  participants. 


In  1979  the  high  level  of  demand  for  technical  assistance  con- 
tinued. In  1979,  OICD  executed  147  agreements  covering 
projects  in  50  countries.  Approximately  700  USDA-sponsored 
technicians  served  on  assignments  varying  in  length  from  a 
few  weeks  to  several  years  duration.  Increased  technical 
assistance  efforts  focused  on  the  technology  needs  of  small 
farmers  particularly  in  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean  countries. 


Training 
Undertaken 


In  collaboration  with  various  USDA  agencies,  OICD  designed 
and  monitored  training  programs  in  the  United  States  for 
about  1,625  participants  in  agricultural  related  disciplines  and 
conducted  seven  training  programs  for  212  participants  at 
overseas  locations. 


USDA  Works 
With  China 


Following  Secretary  Bergland's  visit  to  China  in  1978,  USDA 
inaugurated  an  extensive  agricultural  exchange  program  with 
the  People's  Republic,  focusing  on  such  areas  as  agricultural 
trade,  market  development  and  intelligence,  science,  and 
technology.  In  1979,  a  number  of  exploratory  visits  were 
undertaken  involving  industry  representatives  from  the  seed 
trade,  wheat,  and  animal  breeders'  associations.  In  addition, 
reciprocal  scientific  delegations  of  scientists  interested  in 
germplasm,  biological  control  of  pests,  and  animal  health 
visited  each  country.  The  U.S.  team  comprised  USDA  and 
university  scientists. 
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Information,  Education 


Soils  Program 
Established 


In  September,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  established 
an  international  soils  program  under  which  a  permanent  na- 
tional staff  will  provide  technical  assistance  in  soil  manage- 
ment to  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The  program  is 
funded  by  AID. 


Publications 
Prepared 


The  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  (OGPA) 
updated  and  revised  its  publication  on  the  world  food  situa- 
tion, "Is  The  World  Facing  Starvation?" 


OGPA's  international  information  officer  appeared  on  54 
Voice  of  America  Breakfast  Shows  to  answer  questions  on 
agriculture  submitted  by  English-language  listeners  in  133 
countries  and  territories. 

A  kit  of  USDA  materials  was  prepared  for  high  school 
students  participating  in  the  1979-80  national  high  school 
debate  on  U.S.  foreign  trade  policies.  The  World  Food  and 
Agricultural  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  participated  in  the 
publication  of  the  Farmer's  Newsletters,  a  series  of  com- 
modity reports  written  for  farmers. 

The  Board  also  chaired  and  coordinated  the  56th  annual 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  November  5-8  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Research 


Cotton  Production 
Studied 


The  rate  of  decline  in  cotton's  share  of  the  world  fiber  market 
is  expected  to  slow,  ESCS  reports,  partly  because  of  increas- 
ing affluence  in  developing  countries  where  cotton  represents 
a  high  proportion  of  total  fiber  consumed.  Other  reasons  in- 
clude a  stabilization  of  cotton's  market  share  in  developed  na- 
tions, worldwide  population  increases,  and  expected  increases 
in  manmade  fiber  prices.  World  cotton  production  and  con- 
sumption could  reach  between  70  and  76  million  bales  by  1985 
and  between  75  and  84  million  bales  by  1990,  depending  on 
world  economic  growth. 
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China  To  Continue        Imports  will  continue  to  provide  an  important  part  of  the 

Grain  Imports  grain  supplies  for  China's  coastal  urban  areas,  ESCS  reports. 

U.S.  exports  to  China  remain  highly  variable  and  substantial. 


Canada  Could  Open 
More  Land 


An  additional  38  million  hectares  of  land  could  be  brought 
into  Canadian  farm  production  using  class  1-4  land,  accord- 
ing to  ESCS.  This  includes  land  capable  of  producing  com- 
monly cultivated  crops  and  marginal  land  considered  to  be  at 
the  break-even  point  for  commercial  agriculture.  This  would 
permit  Canadian  wheat  production  to  rise  from  the  1970-79 
average  of  17  million  tons  to  32  million  tons  under  favorable 
prices  and  costs. 


USSR  Grain  Needs 
Examined 


Grain  concentrates  have  played  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  USSR's  livestock  feed  based  since  the  mid-fifties, 
an  ESCS  report  noted.  Today,  it  said,  concentrate  feeds  sup- 
ply just  over  50  percent  of  all  nutrients  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. With  present  feeding  practices,  the  report  said,  cur- 
rent USSR  livestock  production  goals  for  1980  and  1985  are 
too  costly  in  terms  of  feed,  and  outstrip  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor's ability  to  supply  them.  Grain  imports  will  continue  in 
the  near  term,  with  emphasis  on  coarse  grains.  If  feeding  effi- 
ciencies do  not  improve,  grain  imports  may  become  a  perma- 
nent fixture  in  the  USSR's  agriculture. 
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An  Overview 

More  Needy  Several  legislated  changes  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  had  an 

Received  Food  effect  on  the  number  and  characteristics  of  participants. 

Stamps  Beginning  in  January,  people  no  longer  had  to  pay  for  a  por- 

tion of  their  food  stamps.  This  made  the  stamps  accessible  to 
the  poorest  people  who  had  been  unable  to  get  enough  money 
together  to  buy  the  stamps  under  the  old  program.  Large 
numbers  of  elderly  and  rural  poor  began  participating  for  the 
first  time.  In  March,  eligibility  requirements  were  tightened 
and  some  500,000-700,000  higher  income  people  were 
dropped  from  the  program,  and  many  more  received  fewer 
stamps. 

School  Lunches  After  a  year  of  field  testing,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Improved  (FNS)  has  provided  schools  with  new  lunch  menu  options: 

they  may  serve  rice,  pasta,  and  cereal  grains  as  bread  alterna- 
tives; and  they  must  offer  unflavored  lowfat  milk,  skim  milk, 
or  buttermilk  in  addition  to  the  other  choices  they  wish  to 
serve. 


•  m 

^5^^ 

; 
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School  Breakfasts 
Expanded 


During  the  year  FNS  expanded  its  School  Breakfast  Program 
by  25  percent,  adding  6,000  new  schools  and  institutions. 


In  other  action,  FNS  proposed  to  limit  the  sale  of  foods  of 
minimal  nutritional  value  during  school  mealtimes.  Congress 
authorized  the  agency  to  regulate  the  sale  of  foods  that  com- 
pete with  school  meals  for  students'  appetites.  Early  in  1979, 
FNS  held  a  series  of  meetings  around  the  country  to  assess 
public  opinion  on  proposed  restrictions  of  these  "competitive 
foods":  carbonated  beverages,  candy,  frozen  desserts,  and 
chewing  gum.  After  studying  the  public's  comments,  the 
agency  issued  a  revised  proposal  in  July. 

Administration  FNS  proposed  a  Federal-State  review  system  to  correct  prob- 

Simplified  lems  with  accounting  and  meal  quality  in  the  school  food  pro- 

grams. The  proposed  system  set  specific  standards  for  schools 
to  meet  in  processing  applications  for  free  and  reduced-price 
meals,  filing  for  reimbursements  for  meals  and  other  costs, 
keeping  meal  counts,  and  ensuring  that  meals  meet  Federal 
nutrition  standards. 

States  received  added  administrative  funds  to  begin  these 
management  improvement  activities. 

Better  Nutrition  FNS  plans  to  offer  a  wider  variety  of  foods  in  its  Special 

Is  Goal  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 

dren (WIC)  to  more  closely  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  different  ages,  and  the  additional  nutritional  require- 
ments of  pregnant  and  breastfeeding  women. 


Special  Nutrition  Programs 


School  Meals  Made 
More  Appealing 


FNS  took  a  number  of  steps  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  and  to  make  its  meals  more 
appealing  to  students.  For  example,  the  agency  established 
advisory  councils  to  give  local  schools  a  stronger  voice  in 
selecting  the  federally  purchased  food  they  receive  under  the 
program.  Schools  also  were  required  to  involve  students  and 
parents  in  school  lunch  activities.  To  help  schools  do  this, 
FNS  cooperated  with  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  to  widen  the  involvement  of  parents  and  students  in 
improving  school  meal  quality. 
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In  addition,  FNS  awarded  contracts  totaling  $4.5  million  for 
studies  over  the  next  2Vi  years  on  the  effect  of  its  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs  on  children's  health. 


Breakfasts  Reached 
More  Children 


To  make  the  School  Breakfast  Program  reach  more  needy 
children,  FNS  broadened  its  definition  of  schools  "in  severe 
need"  and  funded  some  outreach  projects.  School  breakfast 
became  available  to  about  12  million  children.  About  3.4 
million  of  them  were  eating  breakfast  at  school  daily. 


Supplemental  Foods 
Evaluated 


FNS  continued  its  evaluation  of  the  WIC  Program,  coop- 
erating with  such  agencies  as  the  National  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  assessing  its  impact  on  health.  Among  10  evalua- 
tion projects  FNS  got  under  way  in  1979  was  an  assessment  of 
WIC  health  services  in  rural  areas. 


Summer  Food 
Program  Revised 


The  WIC  Program  progressed  in  three  other  areas  as  well:  a 
plan  was  announced  to  tailor  food  packages  to  the  health  and 
nutrition  needs  of  children  of  various  ages  and  to  the  special 
needs  of  women  who  are  breastfeeding  or  pregnant;  WIC  was 
expanded  to  reach  women  and  children  in  new  geographic 
areas;  and  studies  found  the  program  to  be  cost-effective— 
every  dollar  spent  on  pregnant  women  has  thus  far  resulted  in 
a  $3  reduction  in  hospitalization  costs. 

FNS  made  extra  efforts  to  reach  children  in  rural  areas  with 
its  Summer  Food  Program.  The  agency  also  tightened  pro- 
gram management  and  emphasized  improved  accountability, 
inspection,  and  training.  Additionally,  FNS  proposed  that 
sponsors  of  summer  food  service  be  allowed  to  expand  the  list 
of  bread  alternatives  to  include  pasta,  rice,  or  other  cereal 
grains  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  amount  of  food  children 
leave  on  their  plates. 


Reaching  More 
Child  Care  Centers 


FNS  proposed  administrative  changes  to  make  the  Child  Care 
Food  Program  more  accessible  to  family  and  group  day  care 
centers.  Changes  similar  to  those  in  the  school  and  summer 
programs  in  regard  to  bread  alternatives  were  proposed,  as 
well  as  an  increased  level  of  monitoring  and  an  improved 
application  process. 
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FNS  Helped  Disaster 
Victims 


In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Frederic,  FNS  distributed  nearly 
$24  million  in  food  stamps  and  more  than  1 15,000  pounds  of 
USDA-donated  foods  to  victims  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 


Earlier  in  the  year,  food  and  food  stamps  were  provided  to 
those  affected  by  floods  in  those  States,  and  by  a  tornado  in 
Texas.  The  Department  released  food  already  on  hand  in 
local  school  districts  (for  use  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  Breakfast  Programs)  to  be  used  by  relief  agencies. 

Family  Nutrition  Programs 


Purchase 

Requirement 

Dropped 


Major  provisions  of  the  1977  Food  Stamp  Act  took  effect 
early  in  1979.  Elimination  of  the  requirement  that  households 
buy  a  portion  of  their  food  stamps  brought  an  estimated  3.4 
to  3.6  million  new  participants  into  the  program.  The  elderly 
and  rural  poor  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  change. 
Between  November  1978  and  May  1979,  rural  participation 
increased  by  42  percent;  urban,  by  8  percent.  Participation  by 
elderly  persons  rose  by  32  percent;  by  non-elderly,  14  percent. 
New  participants  were  poorer  than  FNS  had  anticipated. 
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Tighter  Rules 
Put  In  Effect 


In  March,  income  eligibility  limits  were  lowered  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  poverty  level;  categorical 
eligibility  for  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  and  Supplemental  Security  Income  was  ended;  and 
the  previous  series  of  open-ended,  itemized  deductions  was 
replaced  by  three  standardized  deductions.  These  changes 
removed  an  estimated  500,000  to  700,000  higher  income 
households  from  the  program  and  reduced  benefits  for  still 
others.  The  new  rules  also  tightened  eligibility  and  work  re- 
quirements for  students  and  barred  from  the  program  house- 
holds with  luxury  cars  and  households  whose  primary  wage 
earners  had  quit  their  jobs  without  good  cause. 


Tough  Provisions  The  new  rules  disqualify  from  the  program  for  3  to  27  months 

Added  For  Fraud  all  persons  found  guilty  of  fraud.  They  also  substantially  in- 

crease Federal  funding  for  State  costs  of  fraud  investigations, 
prosecutions,  and  hearings,  as  an  incentive  to  increased  State 
activity  in  this  area. 


Net  Effect:  Increased 
Participation 


The  net  effect  on  participation  of  the  elimination  of  the  pur- 
chase requirement  and  benefit  reductions  or  terminations  due 
to  stricter  eligibility  rules  was  an  increase  in  participation  of 
2.9  million  persons,  or  19  percent.  Another  result  of  this 
change  was  an  end  to  fraud  by  some  food  stamp  vendors 
handling  cash  payments  from  households. 


Funding  Shortfall  The  1977  Food  Stamp  Act  placed  a  cap,  or  spending  ceiling, 

Threatened  on  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  appropriated  for  food 

stamps  each  year.  When  the  dollar  figures  for  the  cap  were 
fixed  in  1977,  food  price  inflation,  to  which  food  stamp 
benefits  are  indexed,  was  projected  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  per- 
cent a  year.  However,  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  Act,  food 
prices  rose  22  percent. 

Additionally,  new  program  participants  proved  to  be  poorer 
than  the  Department  anticipated  and  were  eligible  for  larger 
benefits.  The  result  was  that  by  the  summer  of  1979,  program 
costs  threatened  to  exceed  the  cap.  FNS  therefore  instructed 
States  to  make  preparations  to  reduce  or  terminate  benefits. 
But  in  August  it  received  a  $620  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation that  averted  benefit  reductions  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year. 
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The  Department  asked  Congress  to  remove  the  cap  and  to 
govern  spending  through  the  appropriations  process  alone. 

Demonstration  Mandatory  workfare  demonstration  projects  require  able- 

Projects  Begun  bodied  persons  who  are  not  employed  full-time  to  perform 

work  in  exchange  for  their  food  stamp  allotments.  By  the  end 
of  1979,  workfare  projects  were  operating  at  seven  sites. 


Amendments  Passed 


New  provisions  of  the  law  enacted  in  August  will  further 
strengthen  fraud  penalties  and  will  make  it  easier  for  States  to 
detect  fraud.  Also,  the  amendments  authorized  special  deduc- 
tions for  elderly  and  disabled  persons  with  high  medical  or 
shelter  costs.  These  changes  took  effect  in  1980. 


Meat,  Poultry 
Inspection  Improved 


The  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  (FSQS)  took  action  to 
modernize  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  program.  In 
April,  FSQS  approved  a  new  method  for  inspecting  slaugh- 
tered young  chickens — modified  traditional  inspection— that 
eliminated  some  of  the  required  hand  movements,  permitting 
inspectors  to  work  faster  and  more  efficiently.  In  September, 
FSQS  proposed  a  voluntary  quality  control  program  for  in- 
specting processed  meat  and  poultry  products  so  that  inspec- 
tors could  take  advantage  of  existing  technology  and  be  pro- 
vided with  more  objective  data.  Under  the  proposal,  proc- 
essing plants  could  apply  to  FSQS  for  approval  of  their 
quality  control  systems.  Approval  would  be  based  on 
assurances  that  products  produced  under  the  system  would 
meet  USDA  safety  and  labeling  requirements.  Inspectors 
would  monitor  approved  quality  control  systems,  and  data 
generated  by  the  systems  would  be  used  to  supplement  their 
own  observations. 


Quality  Assured 
Government-Wide 


As  of  October  1,  the  government-wide  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram was  in  full  operation.  FSQS  began  certifying  (examining 
for  contract  compliance)  all  meat  products  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  FSQS's  Food  Quality  Assurance 
Division  now  has  full  responsibility  for  managing  specifica- 
tions and  certifying  nearly  all  Federal  food  purchases. 


Use  of  Grading  Sellers  and  buyers  of  agricultural  commodities  continued  to 

Services  use  FSQS's  voluntary  quality  grading  programs  at  high  levels. 

Remained  High  Nearly  all  federally  inspected  turkeys  were  officially  graded 

for  quality,  and  more  than  three-fourth  of  federally  inspected 
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Food  Bought 
For  Schools 


frying  chickens,  dry  milk,  and  butter  were  graded.  More  than 
fifty  percent  of  the  beef  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  over 
40  percent  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  about  35 
percent  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  graded  for 
quality  under  the  voluntary  programs. 

FSQS  made  special  efforts  to  reduce  the  rat,  ^ugai,  and  salt 
content  of  the  foods  it  bought.  Fat  content  in  ground  beef  has 
been  reduced;  canned  fruits  were  purchased  in  light  rather 
than  heavy  sirup;  and  the  salt  content  of  canned  meats  was 
limited.  In  addition,  FSQS  increased  its  purchases  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  over  15  million  pounds  of  ap- 
ples, and  a  pilot  purchase  of  fresh  onions.  In  1979,  FSQS  pur- 
chased about  908  million  pounds  of  food  at  a  cost  of  $411 
million  for  school  lunch  and  other  domestic  feeding  pro- 
grams. 


Meat  Grading 
Proposals  Submitted 


To  make  meat  grading  as  accurate  and  uniform  as  possible, 
FSQS  proposed  technical  changes  in  the  meat  grading  regula- 
tions that  would  define  more  specifically  the  circumstances 
under  which  meat  is  graded.  For  instance,  under  the  proposal 
all  meat  would  be  graded  as  carcasses  or  sides,  and  beef,  mut- 
ton, and  lamb  would  be  graded  only  at  the  plant  in  which  the 
animals  are  slaughtered. 


Another  provision  provides  that  beef  carcasses  be  ribbed  at 
least  10  minutes  before  being  offered  for  grading  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  grade-determining  characteristics  to  develop. 


Residues  Targeted 


FSQS  conducted  two  campaigns  to  combat  the  problems  of 
drug  residues  in  meat.  First,  FSQS  inspectors  in  slaughter- 
houses in  26  States  are  now  using  the  new  STOP  (Swab  Test 
On  Premises)  test  to  detect  antibiotic  residues  in  meat.  STOP 
tells  in  hours,  while  the  meat  is  still  in  the  plant,  whether  car- 
casses may  contain  illegal  antibiotic  residues  and,  conse- 
quently, must  be  held  for  laboratory  testing.  Second,  USDA 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  conducted  an 
18-month  research  and  information  campaign  to  control  sulfa 
residues  in  swine. 
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Contamination  The  FSQS  National  Residue  Program  was  able  to  keep  large 

Traced  quantities  of  contaminated  pork,  egg  products,  chicken,  and 

turkey  from  reaching  consumers  after  a  random  monitoring 
sample  detected  a  polychlorinated  biphenyl  (PCB)  problem  in 
products  throughout  18  States,  chiefly  in  the  Western  United 
States. 

Nitrite  Nitrite — used  in  bacon,  hot  dogs,  and  other  cured  meat  and 

Carcinogenicity  fish  products  to  prevent  botulism — has  been  suggested  as  a 

Being  Studied  cause  of  cancer  in  a  study  done  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology.  The  study  is  being  reviewed  by  government 
scientists  and  by  academic  researchers  working  under  govern- 
ment contract.  Because  law  requires  that  carcinogens  be 
banned  from  food,  and  because  nitrite  helps  keep  food  safe, 
as  an  interim  step  FSQS  and  FDA  have  asked  Congress  to 
enact  a  moratorium  on  banning  the  preservative.  A  mora- 
torium would  permit  an  orderly  phase-out  of  nitrite  use  and 
allow  time  to  develop  feasible  alternatives. 


Monitoring  Program 
Continued 


Throughout  the  year,  FSQS  tested  bacon  samples  for  cancer- 
causing  nitrosamines  and  withheld  from  consumers  bacon 
with  confirmable  levels  of  nitrosamines.  The  substances  can 
form  when  bacon  is  fried  and  nitrite  from  the  cure  combines 
with  amines,  which  occur  naturally  in  meat. 


FSQS  and  industry  are  looking  for  other  ways  to  reduce 
nitrosamine  levels  in  fried  bacon.  For  example,  FSQS  issued  a 
regulation  in  February  1979  allowing  the  use  of  microorga- 
nisms such  as  lactobacilli  in  cures.  The  microbes  produce  lac- 
tic acid  that  reduces  nitrite  levels  in  bacon.  Also,  FSQS  and 
Science  and  Education  Administration  (SEA)  have  tested 
potassium  sorbate  together  with  one-third  the  allowed  nitrite. 
Although  the  sorbate  cure  protected  against  botulism  and 
reduced  the  nitrosamine  levels  in  cooked  bacon,  it  may  have 
caused  reactions  experienced  by  nine  of  the  persons  tasting  or 
handling  cooked  bacon  in  the  study.  The  cause  of  the  reac- 
tions is  being  examined. 
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Information,  Education 


Information  Center 
Expanded 


The  Department's  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  Center  in 
Beltsville  was  expanded  and  opened  to  the  public.  The  center, 
which  formerly  provided  information  to  people  who  worked 
in  the  Department's  child  nutrition  programs,  was  opened  to 
educators,  dietitians,  nutritionists,  cooperative  extension  per- 
sonnel, and  other  interested  persons. 


Nutrition  Contracts 
Awarded 


In  February,  a  $510,000  contract  was  awarded  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts firm  to  develop  a  pilot,  multimedia  information  cam- 
paign to  encourage  children  to  develop  better  eating  practices. 


In  June,  a  $449,929  contract  was  awarded  to  another  Massa- 
chusetts firm  to  assess  the  Department's  nutrition  education 
and  training  program. 
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In  addition  to  the  $26  million  FNS  made  available  to  the 
Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program  in  1978,  it  pro- 
vided $46  million  to  States  in  1979  to  teach  children,  teachers, 
and  school  food  service  personnel  about  the  important  rela- 
tionship between  nutrition,  good  food,  and  health. 

Additionally,  the  agency  awarded  $1.75  million  in  grants  to 
29  States  to  develop  new  methods  of  teaching  good  nutrition. 


Food  Supply 
Forecasts  Provided 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS)  provided  monthly 
food  supply  forecasts,  aimed  at  volume  food  buyers  and  news 
media  but  reaching  an  increasingly  wide  consumer  audience 
through  the  White  House  Consumer  Buying  Alert. 


Alert  Published  The  Food  Marketing  Alert  (FMA),  a  monthly  report  of  food 

In  Spanish  supplies,  is  now  being  translated  into  Spanish  and  provided  to 

all  regional  offices.  In  November  and  December,  the  FMA 

was  accompanied  by  specials  such  as  "How  to  Buy  Pork" 

and  "How  to  Buy  Onions"  also  in  Spanish. 


"Food"  Book 
Teaches  Nutrition 


In  September,  SEA  issued  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  nutrition 
booklets  to  help  the  public  choose  healthful  diets.  The  full- 
color  booklet,  entitled  "Food,"  includes  anew  version  of  the 
daily  food  guide,  suggests  ways  of  cutting  calories,  and  dis- 
cusses fats,  sodium,  fiber,  sugar,  and  iron. 


Urban  Gardening  Extension  Services  operated  urban  gardening  programs  in  16 

Was  Active  major  cities  in  1979.  Benefits  widely  publicized  through  local 

and  national  news  media  included  savings  on  food  bills,  com- 
munity renewal  and  beautification,  restored  self  and  civic 
pride,  and  reductions  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Research 


Nutrition  Center  The  Human  Nutrition  Center  was  created  in  1979  to  be  the 

Created  focal  point  for  the  Department's  leadership  role  in  nutrition. 

As  part  of  SEA,  the  Center  has  direct  management  responsi- 
bility for  research  on  food  composition  and  improvement, 
human  requirements  for  nutrients,  and  food  consumption 
and  use.  The  research  includes  the  work  of  laboratories  in 
Beltsville,  Maryland;  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Boston, 
Massachusetts;Houston, Texas;  and  Hyattsville,  Maryland;  as 
well  as  the  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Institute  at 
Hyattsville. 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 


Center  Started  On  Dec.  14,  groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  held  for  SEA's 

At  Tufts  new  $21  million  human  nutrition  research  facility  at  Tufts 

University  in  Boston.  Research  at  Tufts  will  focus  on  the 

nutritional  needs  of  the  elderly. 


Food  Consumption 
Surveyed 


Americans  are  eating  fewer  calories  and  more  nutritious 
diets — but  they  still  have  a  weight  problem.  This  information 
is  among  the  preliminary  results  released  in  October  from 
USDA's  latest  Nationwide  Food  Consumption  Survey.  The 
survey  is  the  main  Federal  tool  for  collecting  and  maintaining 
data  on  the  food  intake  of  individuals  and  households.  The 
1977-78  survey,  which  is  still  in  progress,  is  the  sixth  in  the 
series  that  began  in  1935. 


Grants  Made  In  In  1979,  SEA  awarded  $5  million  in  competitive  grants  for 

Nutrition  research    to    establish    nutrient    requirements    for    normal 

humans  of  all  age  groups,  and  to  address  the  social  and  be- 
havioral factors  affecting  food  choices  and  food  habits. 
Allocations  among  the  various  human  nutrition  topics  for 
1979  were  as  follows:  on  behavior  aspects,  9  grants,  totaling 
$1,020,000;  on  food  nutrient  content,  3  grants,  totaling 
$420,000;  on  methodologies  for  nutrition  studies,  4  grants, 
totaling  $749,000;  on  requested  studies  of  specific  nutrients, 
19  grants,  totaling  $2,626,000;  and  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
3  grants,  totaling  $235,000. 


Supplements  Found 
Inappropriate 


SEA-funded  researchers  in  several  western  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  found  that  many  women  25  and  over  were 
making  use  of  dietary  supplements  such  as  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  protein.  Yet,  their  survey  showed  the  use  of  the 
supplements  was  often  inappropriate  in  kind  or  amount,  or 
both,  in  relation  to  the  diet  of  the  individual. 


Iron,  Magnesium  Iron  and  magnesium  were  low  in  the  diets  of  119  preadoles- 

Deficient  In  Diets  cent  girls  studied  under  SEA-funded  project  in  Tennessee. 

With  each  subsequent  year  the  girls  were  studied,  low 
hemoglobin  levels,  denoting  iron  deficiency,  were  increasingly 
prevalent.  The  researchers  pointed  to  the  need  for  nutrition 
education. 


Convenience 
Foods  Studied 


Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  convenience  foods  cost  more  per 
serving  than  their  fresh  or  home-prepared  counterparts, 
reported  the  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service 
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(ESCS).  But  most  of  them  require  less  time  and  fuel  for  home 
preparation  and  do  not  seem  to  differ  significantly  in  eating 
quality  from  their  counterparts  made  from  a  home  recipe. 


Expenditure  Patterns 
Probed 


Higher  income  households  buy  more  "away-from-home" 
food — as  in  restaurants — than  those  with  lower  incomes,  a 
study  showed.  They  also  spend  a  greater  share  of  their  at- 
home  food  dollar  on  bakery  products,  beef,  veal,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Young  upper  income  men  spend  more  than  half 
their  food  dollars  dining  out,  while  elderly  lower  income 
women  spend  only  about  10  percent.  The  young  in  general 
spend  three  times  more  than  the  elderly  on  soft  drinks.  Men 
spend  more  than  women  on  such  prepared  foods  as  frozen 
dinners,  and  lower  income  men  spend  the  most. 


Drugs  In  Feeds  A  ban  on  or  restricted  use  of  various  drugs  in  animal  feed 

Studied  would  cause  smaller  supplies  of  pork,  broilers,  and  turkeys, 

and  higher  retail  prices,  farm  prices,  and  net  farm  income,  a 
study  reported.  The  higher  prices  would  in  turn  stimulate  pro- 
duction, which  would  moderate  initial  price  and  farm  income 
effects. 

Effects  Of  Nitrite  If  the  use  of  nitrite  to  cure  bacon  were  banned  because  of  its 

Ban  Probed  carcinogenic   properties,    alternative   uses   for   pork   bellies 

would  have  to  be  found,  a  study  showed.  Some  nitrite-free 
bacon  would  be  sold,  but  there  would  be  a  lower  total  yield  of 
pork  meat  from  each  hog  carcass  because  part  of  the  bellies 
would  be  diverted  to  the  animal  fat  market.  This  would  prob- 
ably lower  hog  prices,  increase  food  prices,  lower  hog  produc- 
tion, increase  demand  for  other  meats,  and  lower  net  income 
from  hog  farming,  the  ESCS  study  said. 


Heavy  Metals 
Studied 


Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  began  a  4-year  study,  under 
an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  deter- 
mine background  levels  of  cadmium  and  lead  in  19  food  crops 
and  the  soils  in  which  they  grow.  The  study  is  designed  to 
determine  maximum  allowable  limits  of  these  metals  in  food 
crops  in  soils  that  will  receive  sludge.  SCS  collected  soil  and 
plant  samples  for  anlaysis  at  500  sites  in  1979. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


An  Overview 


Development  Goals 
Outlined 


In  March,  the  Department  was  committed  to  these  rural 
development  goals: 


1.  Improve  rural  income  levels  and  increase  rural  oppor- 
tunities. 

2.  Improve  the  access  of  rural  residents  to  adequate  hous- 
ing and  essential  community  facilities  and  services. 

3.  Provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  opportunities 
through  targeting  efforts  on  distressed  areas,  communi- 
ties, and  people. 

4.  Create  and  implement  a  process  for  involving  the 
private  sector  and  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  in 
establishing  policies  and  programs  that  affect  rural 
areas. 

5.  Strengthen  the  planning,  management,  and  decision- 
making capacity  of  public  and  private  institutions  con- 
cerned with  economic  opportunity  and  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America. 


Initiatives 
Announced 


Three  months  later,  the  White  House  announced  eight  areas 
of  initiative  in  rural  development:  health  care,  housing,  water 
and  sewer  services,  transportation,  communications,  energy, 
Federal-State  cooperation,  and  economic  development.  With 
this  Department's  mandate  to  provide  aggressive  leadership 
in  meeting  national  rural  development  goals,  it  was  involved 
actively  in  most  of  the  White  House's  initiatives. 


Health  Care 


Loans  Offered  To 
Health  Care  Centers 


Under  a  new  USDA-Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  agreement,  the  5-percent  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (FmHA)  community  facilities  loans  are  available 
to  underwrite  the  construction  and  renovation  of  primary 
health  care  centers  in  medically  underserved  rural  com- 
munities. The  health  centers  built  or  renovated  with  FmHA 
funds  will  receive  operating  monies  from  HEW,  and  HEW 
will  place  medical  staff  in  the  facilities.  In  1979,  75  projects 
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were  approved  for  funding  from  a  set  aside  $25  million.  HEW 
estimates  that  the  4-year  project  will  result  in  nearly  300 
centers  to  serve  about  1.35  million  rural  residents. 

In  October,  USDA  announced  that  six  States— Arkansas, 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  New 
Mexico — each  will  receive  $75,000  and  technical  support  over 
a  3-year  period  from  both  USDA  and  HEW  to  begin  rural 
health  education  programs. 

Housing 

Projects  To  Aid  Ten  demonstration  housing  projects  will  be  built  as  part  of 

Elderly  FmHA's  national  rural  congregate  elderly  housing  effort.  A 

commitment  of  $12.5  million  has  been  set  aside  for  this  proj- 
ect. The  ten  sites  selected  on  the  basis  of  elderly,  minority, 
and  poor  population  are  located  in  Beaumont,  California; 
Lamoni,  Iowa;  Baldwin,  Michigan;  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi; 
Truth  or  Consequences,  New  Mexico;  Mayville,  New  York; 
Barker,  Oregon;  Wagner,  South  Dakota;  Onancock,  Vir- 
ginia; and  a  site  to  be  selected  in  New  Hampshire. 

FmHA  will  make  loans  through  its  rural  rental  housing  pro- 
gram to  build  or  renovate  housing  for  senior  citizens. 

HEW's  Administration  on  Aging  will  make  grants  to  provide 
services  needed  by  the  residents  to  improve  their  indepen- 
dence, mobility,  and  self-sufficiency. 


Housing  Programs 
Helped  Many 


Overall,  the  FmHA  housing  programs  in  1979  financed  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  more  than  150,000  living 
units. 


Following  a  national  trend,  in  1979  FmHA  raised  interest 
rates  on  low  or  moderate  nonsubsidized  homeownership 
loans,  rental  and  cooperative  housing  loans,  and  rural  hous- 
ing site  loans  from  9  to  10  percent. 

The  rate  for  above-moderate  housing  loans  went  to  1 1  Vi  per- 
cent. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Low-Income  Insured   housing   mortgage   loans   to   families   of  low   and 

Families  Helped  moderate  income  (Section  502)  continued  to  be  in  high  de- 

mand. During  1979  the  agency  made  $2.4  billion  in  loans  to 
93,191  low  and  moderate  income  rural  families  to  build,  buy, 
or  repair  their  homes. 

The  rural  rental  housing  loans  totaled  $837  million  for  new 
projects  or  expansion  of  existing  projects  of  multifamily 
rental  housing. 


Loans,  Grants 
Helped  Many 
Fix  Homes 


In  other  housing  programs,  FmHA  obligated  $16.9  million  in 
home  repair  grants  and  $14.3  million  in  home  repair  loans. 
In  the  guaranteed  housing  loan  program,  517  loans  were 
made  for  a  total  of  $15.6  million.  Leading  states  for  guaran- 
teed housing  loans  were  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  Mississippi, 
Minnesota,  Kentucky,  and  Nebraska.^ 


Aid  Targeted  At  Although  FmHA  programs  have  been  well  funded  and  heavily 

Areas  Of  Need  used,  rural  housing  studies  show  that  the  amount  of  substan- 

dard housing  in  rural  areas  has  not  been  reduced.  Seventy 
percent  of  rural  substandard  housing  is  in  towns  of  2,500  or 
less.  FmHA  initiated  targeting  measures  to  serve  the  people 
who  live  in  less  than  adequate  housing  in  the  most  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Targeting  is  based  on  "need,"  rather  than  "demand."  This 
policy  places  the  most  dollars  in  those  States  with  the  greatest 
rural  housing  needs.  Each  State  will  allocate  its  housing  funds 
to  counties  with  a  similar  formula. 


FmHA  Helps  Fight 
Energy  Costs 


FmHA  has  taken  steps  to  help  families  overcome  the  high 
energy  costs  which  make  it  difficult  for  many  families  to  meet 
family  living  expenses  and  payment  of  their  obligations.  As 
part  of  its  servicing  and  counseling  to  home  loan  borrowers, 
FmHA  works  with  them  in  determining  the  best  usage  of 
energy  conserving  practices  and,  on  request,  inspects  homes 
for  energy  waste. 


Aid  For  Labor 
Housing  Authorized 


FmHA  received  new  loan  and  grant  authorities  for  farm  labor 
housing.  New  instructions  being  prepared  for  this  program 
call  for  grants  to  build  migrant  housing  to  be  occupied  for  less 
than  6  months  a  year.  California  and  Florida  have  been  the 
largest  users  of  farm  labor  housing  loans. 
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Self-Help  Home  For  families  that  use  the  FmHA  self-help  housing  program, 

Repairs  Studied  studies  indicate  that  the  average  family  saves  $8,600  over  the 

cost  of  a  contractor-built  home.  FmHA  is  exploring  means  to 

use  this  self-help  program  for  home  repairs  and  rehabilitation 

whereby  borrowers  can  save  money  by  doing  their  own  work. 


Technical 
Aid  Targeted 


The  Technical  and  Supervisory  Assistance  (Section  525)  Pro- 
gram targeted  $1.5  million  in  grants  to  15  States  with  the 
greatest  need,  as  evidenced  by  poverty-level  income  and  sub- 
standard housing.  The  T-S-A  funds  will  be  used  for  outreach 
and  counseling  on  home  maintenance  and  financing. 


Water  And  Sewer 

Delivery  Of  Help  New  procedures  that  dramatically  simplify  the  delivery  of 

Simplified  approximately  $2.5  million  in  Federal  water  and  sewer  assis- 

tance to  small  towns  and  rural  areas  were  implemented  in 
1979.  Participating  agencies  include  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA),  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA),  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA),  and  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  (CSA). 

Simplified  administrative  requirements  will  greatly  reduce  the 
paperwork  burden  placed  on  grant  recipients,  speed  up  the 
processing  time  of  grant  applications,  and  save  local  com- 
munities and  the  Federal  Government  tax  dollars. 

Also  involved  in  the  initiatives  is  the  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL),  whose  role  is  to  assist  in  training  1,750  workers 
needed  to  operate  rural  community  water  and  waste  treat- 
ment plants. 

Energy 

The  Section  601  energy  impact  assistance  program  adminis- 
tered through  FmHA  provides  planning  grants  to  communi- 
ties experiencing  growth  due  to  increased  coal  and/or 
uranium  development. 


In  1979,  some  22  States  were  declared  eligible  for  $20  million 
in  grants  to  prepare  growth  management  and/or  housing 
plans  and  to  acquire  and  develop  sites  for  housing  public 
facilities  and  services. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Planning  Grants 


Grants  Top 
$5  Million 


The  year  saw  177  area  development  assistance  planning  grants 
awarded.  Totaling  more  than  $5.3  million,  the  grants  ranged 
from  $3,000  to  $74,000,  with  an  average  grant  of  $30,000. 


Grants  Used  For  The  grants  were  for  planning  water  and  sewer  systems,  nous- 

Many  Purposes  ing  and  economic  development  for  low-income  families,  the 

elderly,   and  the  handicapped;   delivery  of  social  services; 

small    businesses    in    low-growth    communities;    improving 

management  and  marketing  systems  for  small  farmers;  and 

improving  industrial  development. 


Grants  Help 
Coordination 


The  grants  help  FmHA  target  its  resources  to  those  in  greatest 
need.  They  improve  rural  development  coordination  among 
State  and  local  governments,  regional  planning  organiza- 
tions, private  and  nonprofit  development  groups,  and  Federal 
agencies.  This  is  a  list  of  funded  projects  for  1979  by  appli- 
cant categories: 

States  29  $1,290,330 

Substate  Districts  64  1,867,480 

Counties  26  572,960 

Cities  and  Towns  17  265,340 

Indian  Tribes  8  227,500 

Other  33  1,083,300 


177 


$5,306,910 


Business,  Industry  Loans 


Loans  Helped 
Communities 


In  1979,  more  than  1,500  business  and  industrial  (B&I)  loans 
were  guaranteed  for  rural  businesses.  Included  in  the  $1.1 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  was  $100  million  in  loans  to  women 
and  minority  businesses. 


Since  its  inception,  60  percent  of  total  B&I  loan  guarantees 
have  been  for  $500,000  or  less.  Another  38  percent  of  these 
loans  have  been  for  amounts  ranging  between  $500,000  and 
$5  million.  The  average  size  of  outstanding  guarantees  is 
about  $804,000. 


Small  Towns 
Benefited 
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More  than  two-thirds  of  all  B&I  loan  guarantees  help  com- 
munities of  less  than  10,000;  54  percent  help  towns  with  fewer 
than  5,000;  and  21  percent  help  towns  between  5,000  and 
10,000. 


Electrification,  Telephones 


REA  Loans  Reached 
$7.05  Billion 


During  1979,  $7.05  billion  was  made  available  to  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  through  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA).  This  con- 
sisted of  $900  million  in  REA  electric  loans  (distribution), 
$250  million  in  REA  telephone  loans,  $100  million  from  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank,  and  $5.8  billion  from  other  sources 
under  REA  guarantees  to  finance  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission (supply)  of  electricity. 


REA  Implemented 
Energy  Conservation 
Program 


In  April,  REA  implemented  a  formal  program  of  energy  con- 
servation for  its  borrowers.  The  program  requires  a  policy 
resolution,  work  plan,  and  budget  to  accompany  a  loan  ap- 
plication. Earlier  in  the  year,  a  comprehensive  manual 
prepared  by  REA,  which  included  guidelines  and  recom- 
mended procedures,  was  issued  to  borrowers. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


REA  Given  In  a  move  to  cut  red  tape  and  to  speed  the  processing  of  loan 

Loan  Authority  applications  to  finance  cable  television  in  rural  areas,  on  May 

25,  USD  A  transferred  certain  lending  authorities  to  REA 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

This  allows  REA  to  administer  loans  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  It  makes  REA  a 
one-stop  agency  for  financing  rural  telephone  companies  and 
commercial  cable  television  systems. 

CATV  Loans  Four  months  after  the  transfer  of  authority,  REA  made  a 

Made  By  REA  loan  and  loan  guarantee  commitment  totaling  almost  $5.9 

million  to  finance  two  cable  television  systems  in  rural  regions 
of  Oklahoma  and  Kentucky.  Open  channels  will  be  main- 
tained for  linking  mobile  health  units  with  city  hospitals,  for 
providing  social  service  guidance  and  recreation,  and  for 
carrying  electric  loan  control  signals  for  energy  conservation 
and  utility  meter  reading. 

Environmental  In  December,  REA's  revised  environmental  policies  and  pro- 

Procedures  cedures  bulletin  for  the  guidance  of  its  electric  and  telephone 

Implemented  borrowers    went    into    effect.    The    revised    bulletin    was 

developed  to  comply  with  new  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  regulations.  These  regulations  require  greater  and 
more  specific  detail  in  the  preparation  and  clearance  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements. 


Consumer  Affairs 
Program  Established 


REA  began  a  program  of  advice  and  assistance  in  consumer 
affairs  for  its  borrowers.  A  primary  goal  is  to  help  borrowers 
establish  consumer  relations  programs  to  deal  with  high  elec- 
tric and  telephone  bills.  The  consumer  affairs  program  is  a 
part  of  REA's  reorganized  Office  of  Information  and  Public 
Affairs.  It  was  established  prior  to  an  Executive  Order  issued 
by  President  Carter  in  September  to  assure  that  the  consumer 
viewpoint  is  integrated  into  the  processes  of  the  Federal 
government. 


New  Jobs 
Created 


REA-financed  electric  and  telephone  systems  reported  in  1979 
that  they  helped  create  nearly  50,000  new  jobs  in  rural  areas 
in  1978.  Local  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  assisted 
nearly  1,800  rural  development  projects  involving  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  community  facilities. 
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These  projects  included  the  construction  of  hospitals,  water 
and  sewer  systems,  fire  stations,  health  and  recreation  facili- 
ties, housing  developments,  and  other  community  service 
facilities. 

Borrowers  Get  Three    REA-financed    rural    electric    cooperatives    received 

Energy  Grants  grants  for  demonstration  projects  from  the  Department  of 

Energy  (DOE)  to  develop  supplemental  energy  sources. 
Broad  River  Electric  Cooperative  of  Gaffney,  South 
Carolina,  was  awarded  $1  million  to  develop  hydroelectric 
power  at  an  existing  small  dam.  This  grant  represents  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost,  which  is  projected  at  $7  million. 
Wolverine  Electric  Cooperative  and  Northern  Michigan  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  in  Michigan  received  $8  million  to  develop  a 
utility  storage  battery  project.  This  project  will  demonstrate 
and  explore  the  feasibility  of  operating  a  commercial-sized 
battery  plant  for  use  during  peak  electric  demand  periods, 
usually  in  the  early  mornings  and  late  afternoons. 


Indians  Get  Electric 
Service  At  Last 


Six  Papago  Indian  villages  will  receive  first-time  electric 
service  through  an  REA  loan  approved  in  June.  The  244 
previously  unserved  consumers  are  members  of  Papago  In- 
dian families  who  live  on  the  3-million-acre  reservation  in 
south  central  Arizona.  The  Papagos  are  known  for  their 
prize-winning  handwoven  baskets. 


Information,  Education 

Extension  Helped  The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Extension  Service  played  a 

At  Disaster  vital  role  in  the  nuclear  disaster  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 

nia, in  March.  County  Extension  staffs  provided  emergency 
information  on  rado  and  television  and  in  newspapers.  They 
developed  emergency  plans,  located  shelters  for  people, 
worked  out  traffic  evacuation  patterns,  prepared  disaster 
menus,  and  worked  with  Red  Cross  volunteers.  They  also 
answered  hundreds  of  telephone  inquiries  from  farmers, 
home  gardeners,  and  others.  They  distributed  copies  of  a 
USDA  publication  on  protecting  livestock  from  fallout. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Emergency  The  Service,  in  cooperation  with  SEA-Extension,  is  updating 

Book  Updated  the  "Disaster  Handbook  for  Extension  Agents"  to  include 

not  only  such  disasters  as  the  Johnstown  flood  and  Hurricane 
Agnes,  but  the  3-Mile  Island  nuclear  disaster  and  others,  as 
well.  Every  county  Extension  office  in  the  Nation  has  a  copy 
of  the  handbook. 


Community 
Resources  Developed 


A  20-State  study  showed  more  than  6,000  Extension-assisted 
business  and  industrial  projects  underway  or  completed  in 
1979.  More  than  600  manufacturing,  processing,  service, 
tourist,  and  recreation  industries  were  helped  to  locate  or  ex- 
pand in  rural  areas.  New  investments  of  $477  million  were 
made  in  plants  and  equipment,  20,233  jobs  were  created  or 
saved,  and  more  than  $100  million  of  annual  payroll  was 
added  to  the  economy  of  rural  areas. 


Home  Economists 
Aided  Families 


Nearly  4,000  home  economists  and  some  600,000  volunteers 
helped  nearly  30  million  families  deal  with  inflation,  energy, 
nutrition,  and  family-related  problems  in  1979. 


These  are  direct  contacts  and  do  not  include  millions  of  mass 
media  contacts. 

Research 


Study  To  Examine 
Data  Needed 


Information  needed  for  effective  planning  of  rural  develop- 
ment will  be  pinpointed  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  operating  unit,  the  National  Research 
Council,  in  a  study  to  be  made  for  FmHA,  it  was  announced 
in  June.  The  council  will  try  to  determine  how  improvement 
can  be  made  in  the  body  of  data  used  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  policymakers  to  understand  rural  conditions.  Data  isn't 
current  and  is  often  inadequate  for  measuring  conditions. 


Data  Bank 
Developed 


Iowa  agricultural  experiment  station  scientists  and  extension 
specialists  have  developed  a  community  development  data  in- 
formation and  analysis  laboratory  that  pulls  together  com- 
munity surveys,  census  and  vital  statistics,  and  other  data  on 
Iowa  communities.  The  laboratory  provides  communities 
with  quick  response,  highly  applied  research,  and  assistance 
in  interpretation  and  application  of  findings. 
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Health  Needs  In  A  report  issued  by  the  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Coopera- 

Rural  Areas  tives  Service  (ESCS)  in  July  showed  rural  areas  continue  to 

Reported  have  greater  health  needs  and  fewer  health  resources  than  ur- 

ban areas.  For  every  100,000  metropolitan  dwellers,  there  are 
157  doctors,  compared  with  only  71  doctors  per  100,000 
nonmetropolitan  Americans.  Too,  rural  areas  have  only  a 
third  as  many  medical  specialists  per  100,000  persons. 


Studies  Examined 
Rural  Areas 


Other  ESCS  studies  reported: 

Employment  growth  appears  to  favor  nonmetropolitan  areas 
and  those  regions  of  the  country  outside  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  Metropolitan  area  women  are  more  likely  to  be  in 
the  labor  force  than  are  nonmetropolitan  women,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  participation  rates  is  narrowing. 

Rural  women  are  more  likely  to  hold  relatively  low-paying 
clerical,  operative,  and  service  jobs  than  their  urban  counter- 
parts. 

Rural  schools,  with  less  revenue  and  support  staff,  are  edu- 
cating students  who  are  more  likely  to  enroll  in  school  at  a 
later  age,  complete  fewer  school  years,  score  lower  on  na- 
tional tests,  and  fail  to  attend  college  than  urban  students. 
The  percentages  of  farm  residents  completing  high  school  has 
increased  since  1968,  but  white  farm  males  and  females  still 
trail  their  urban  counterparts  by  large  margins.  Differences  in 
high  school  completion  rates  have  widened  between  urban 
and  farm  blacks. 

Many  local  rural  governments  must  provide  services  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  people  moving  to  their  areas.  At  the  same 
time,  populations  continue  to  decline  in  other  nonmetropoli- 
tan areas.  When  these  population  changes  occur,  changes  also 
occur  in  local  government  expenditures,  but  only  after  a  time 
lag  of  2  to  4  years.  The  effect  of  migration  obviously  depends 
on  its  composition.  A  high  incidence  of  school-age  children 
causes  proportionally  more  rapid  expenditure  increases,  while 
a  high  incidence  of  retired  people  causes  slower  increases. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


Changes  Improve 
Management, 
Service  to  Public 


An  Overview 

We  have  implemented  several  significant  changes  to  improve 
management  and  to  provide  better  service  to  the  public. 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  was  reorganized  in 
February  to  permit  more  effective  implementation  of  the 
functions  set  forth  in  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
Under  this  reorganization,  the  Office  of  Audit  and  the  Office 
of  Investigation  were  abolished  and  their  functions  trans- 
ferred to  newly  created  Assistant  Inspectors  General. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  was  established  on  March  1  to 
provide  a  more  efficient  approach  to  solving  problems  con- 
fronting agricultural  transportation  while  reducing  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  This  new  office  consolidates  all  transportation 
services  currently  carried  out  by  the  Department. 

The  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization 
was  established  on  June  26.  The  primary  mission  of  this  Of- 
fice is  to  maximize  opportunities  for  small  and  disadvantaged 
business  to  participate  in  the  Department's  procurement, 
grant  and  loan,  and  bank  programs. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  was  established  on  July 
23,  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  environmental  concerns 
within  the  Department.  The  Office  will  initiate,  coordinate, 
and  monitor  USDA  policies  and  programs  related  to  the  pro- 
tection of  environmental  quality  and  natural  resources. 


Appointments 
Confirmed 


James  H.  Williams  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Deputy 
Secretary  on  February  26. 


Dale  Hathaway  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Under  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs  on 
March  14.  Dr.  Hathaway  previously  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

On  July  17,  Daniel  Marcus,  former  Deputy  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was 
sworn  in  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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James  C.  Webster  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  on  October 
19.  This  is  a  newly  established  position  in  the  Department. 


Department's 
Science  Role 
Enhanced 


Significant  changes  were  made  to  strengthen  the  Depart- 
ment's lead  role  in  providing  policy  guidance  and  coordina- 
tion to  research,  extension,  and  teaching  activities  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences.  These  changes: 


—  created  a  dual  role  for  the  director  of  Science  and  Edu- 
cation as  a  general  officer  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
head  of  the  Science  and  Education  Administration 
(SEA).  The  Director  now  reports  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

—  changed  the  title  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conserva- 
tion, Research,  and  Education  to  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 

On  November  29,  the  joining  of  the  Department's  Office  of 
the  General  Sales  Manager  with  that  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  was  announced.  Among  other  improvements, 
the  combination  will  strengthen  the  Department's  export  ac- 
tivities and  efficiency  of  the  day-to-day  operations  of  export 
sales. 

Organization 


Field  Office 

Colocation 

Encouraged 


The  Department  continues  to  stress  colocation  of  field  offices 
as  a  method  of  reducing  overhead  and  providing  more  effec- 
tive and  accessible  services  to  program  participants.  A  regular 
management  process  of  status  reporting  and  projections  has 
been  instituted  and  increased  delegations  have  been  made  to 
the  field  to  establish  closer  working  relationships. 


State  Committees  In  July,  establishment  of  State  Coordination  and  Adminis- 

Announced  tration  Committees  was  announced.  Such  committees  serve  as 

the  primary  interagency  forum  in  each  State  and  determine 
the  best  way  to  carry  out  interagency  responsibilities  in  such 
areas  as  rural  development,  land  use,  and  office  service,  loca- 
tion, and  operation. 
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The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS)  has  closed  the  Minneapolis  Branch  Office  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Commodity  Office  and  consolidated  the  functions  in 
Kansas  City.  Annual  savings  are  projected  at  $155,000. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  is  restructuring 
its  program  delivery  system.  At  the  national  office  level,  the 
staff  was  realigned  to  more  clearly  identify  responsibilities  for 
planning,  monitoring,  and  coordinating  improved  delivery  of 
rural  development  services.  The  field  organization  is  being 
reorganized  to  provide  for  a  stronger  leadership  role  in  rural 
development. 


FSQS  Laboratories 
Consolidated 


To  better  assure  the  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  poultry 
products,  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  (FSQS)  is  im- 
proving its  laboratory  services  capability.  It  has  consolidated 
its  five  laboratories  into  three  existing  ones. 


In  addition  to  handling  routine  analyses  for  a  variety  of 
residues  that  can  threaten  public  health,  each  laboratory  will 
strive  to  become  a  "center  of  excellence"  concerning  specific 
residues.  In  St.  Louis,  expertise  will  focus  on  sulfonamides, 
hormones,  and  antibiotics;  San  Francisco  on  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons;  and  Athens,  Georgia,  on  nitrosamines,  trace 
metals,  and  poultry  drugs. 

Environmental  USDA's   commitment   to   environmental   quality  was  reaf- 

Commitment  firmed  through  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Office  of 

Reaffirmed  Environmental  Quality  on  July  23.  This  office  is  charged  with 

serving  as  a  focal  point  within  the  Department  for  initiating, 
coordinating,  and  monitoring  policies  and  programs  related 
to  the  protection  of  environmental  quality,  including  cultural 
and  natural  resources. 

The  office  works  with  all  USDA  agencies  to  ensure  that  their 
programs  are  carried  out  in  full  compliance  with  environ- 
mental mandates. 

Standardization  The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  (FGIS)  moved  its  Stan- 

Division  Moved  dardization  Division  to  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  area  dur- 

ing the  year,  a  move  expected  to  expand  the  division's 
research  capabilities.  It  is  also  now  centrally  located  in  one  of 
the  most  important  grain  producing  and  marketing  areas  in 
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the  nation.  The  division  is  also  now  located  near  several 
groups  that  are  important  to  its  work. 

Reorganization  The  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  (OGPA) 

Aims  To  Help  began  a  reorganization  designed  to  attune  the  Department's 

Target  Groups  information  and  education  programs  more  closely  to  the 

needs  of  target  audiences.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  a  news 
feature  service  which  presents  stories  and  other  information 
of  human  interest  on  USDA  programs,  and  on  "Issue  Brief- 
ing Papers"  which  provide  background  on  significant  issues 
involving  Department  programs  and  the  public.  A  new 
weekly  agricultural  column  was  initiated  for  weekl) 
newspapers. 


SEA  Developed 
Aquaculture  Plans 


Aquaculture  programs  are  being  coordinated  for  the  first 
time.  A  SEA  aquaculture  plan,  including  research  and  exten- 
sion components,  was  approved  to  increase  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  educational  base  for  developing  the  aquacul- 
ture industry. 


Higher  Education 
Office  Established 


To  provide  leadership  for  higher  education  for  food  and 
agriculture,  the  Department  established  the  Office  of  Higher 
Education  in  SEA.  This  office  is  working  with  all  segments  of 
the  academic  community  with  food  and  agriculture  higher 
education  programs.  The  unit  is  conducting  a  manpower 
assessment  to  identify  trends  in  the  development  of  profes- 
sional personnel  and  project  needs. 


Also,  the  Congress  has  directed  a  special  study  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  legislation  and  the  academic  programs  which  have 
been  supported  with  funds  provided  through  these  statutes. 
The  Higher  Education  unit  is  working  with  the  Joint  Planning 
and  Evaluation  unit  on  this  study. 

Management 


Center's  Productivity 
Improved 


Significant  increases  in  productivity  continue  to  be  made  by 
the  National  Finance  Center  (NFC).  The  total  number  of 
documents  processed  this  year  reflects  a  36.5-percent  increase 
over  the  same  period  for  1978.  The  number  of  documents 
processed  per  staff  year  has  increased  from  5,441  in  1975  to 
9,395  in  1979.  The  cost  per  document  processed  has  declined 
from  $3.71  in  1975  to  $2.35. 
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USD  A  travel  has  been  reduced  12  percent  from  the  budgeted 
levels.  This  has  resulted  in  travel  savings  in  excess  of  $10 
million. 

FmHA,  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasury  Department,  is 
reducing  the  time  it  takes  for  deposits  to  reach  Treasury  ac- 
counts by  establishing  Government  deposit  accounts  for 
designated  county  offices.  This  will  provide  earlier  access  to 
funds  due  the  Treasury  which  will  result  in  interest  savings  to 
the  Government. 

Grant  Fund  The  electronic  fund  transfer  system  established  to  forward 

System  Expanded  grant  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  directly  to  Food  and 

Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  recipients  is  now  being  expanded 
beyond  California,  the  State  in  which  it  originated. 

The  Department's  central  accounting  system  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  FSQS,  FNS,  and  four  additional  regions  of 
the  Forest  Service  (FS).  Plans  to  incorporate  the  balance  of 
the  agencies  have  been  developed  and  full  implementation  is 
projected  for  FY  1982. 


Energy  Plan 
Initiated 


The  Department  has  initiated  a  long-range  energy  manage- 
ment plan  to  reduce  reliance  on  nonrenewable  source  energy. 
The  goal  calls  for  a  20-percent  overall  energy  consumption 
reduction  by  1985. 


The  Department  has  issued  revised  regulations  to  implement 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  policies  for  ac- 
quiring commercial  or  industrial  products  and  services  needed 
by  the  Government.  These  regulations  provide  new  guidelines 
to  be  followed  by  agencies  and  establish  an  appeal  process. 

Personnel 

Executive  Service  The  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  was  inaugurated  in  the 

Established  Department  on  July  13.  A  total  of  321  executives  (99  percent 

of  those  eligible)  elected  to  join.  The  Department's  appraisal 

system  for  SES  executives  has  been  approved  by  the  Office  of 

Personnel  Management  (OPM). 
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The  Department  employed  six  Presidential  management  in- 
terns in  1979.  This  program,  now  in  the  second  year,  provides 
a  special  means  of  entry  into  the  Federal  service  for  recipients 
of  graduate  degrees  in  general  management  with  a  public  sec- 
tor focus. 

In  1979,  the  Department  entered  into  251  intergovernmental 
personnel  agreements.  A  total  of  177  of  these  involved  indi- 
viduals assigned  from  State  and  local  governments,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  Indian  tribal  governments. 
Seventy-four  USDA  employees  were  assigned  to  State  and 
local  governments.  The  assignments  varied  from  1  month  to  2 
years. 


Cooperative 
Students  Employed 


USDA  now  has  over  1,500  students  employed  under  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program  for  college  students.  This  is 
more  than  a  100-percent  increase  in  1  year.  This  program  pro- 
vides for  study-related  employment  while  pursuing  a  degree. 
Students  may  be  converted  to  career-conditional  appoint- 
ments noncompetitively  upon  completion  of  degree  and  work 
requirements. 


During  the  last  year,  first  year  measurable  benefits  of  $7.1 
million  were  realized  through  the  suggestions  and  perfor- 
mance contributions  of  USDA  employees.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $1.8  million  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Department  employed  10,000  summer  aides  and  interns. 
Other  employment  data  show  that  the  USDA  employs  ap- 
proximately 6,300  persons  with  reportable  handicaps. 

In  1979,  the  Department  hired  1,755  Vietnam  veterans,  of 
whom  199  were  disabled. 


Integrity  Task 
Force  Created 


In  April,  FSQS  set  up  a  task  force  to  develop  and  recommend 
specific  actions  to  improve  FSQS  program  integrity — the  un- 
compromising adherence  to  strict  standards  of  conduct  by  all 
employees. 


FSQS  inspectors  and  graders  must  make  decisions  that  have 
significant  economic  impact  on  the  industries  being  regulated, 
which  makes  the  program  vulnerable  to  corruption,  bribery, 
extortion,  and  acceptance  of  gratuities. 
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In  October,  the  task  force  submitted  recommendations  for  a 
four-point  program  to  deal  with  corruption  potential,  in- 
cluding the  recommendation  to  continue  a  highly  visible  in- 
tegrity program  to  counterbalance  negative  influences. 


Civil  Rights 


Improvement 
Continued 


Steady  improvements  in  employment  and  average  grade  level 
is  being  made  by  minorities  and  women  in  the  Department. 
Women  now  represent  over  26  percent  and  minorities  over  1 1 
percent  of  the  permanent  full-time  employment. 


The  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  (OEO)  accomplished  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  Department's  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  planning  and  evaluation  operation.  This 
included  establishment  of  a  standardized  data  base  and  crea- 
tion of  a  uniform  evaluation  method  and  resulted  in  a  simpli- 
fied action  plan  format  which  concentrates  on  specific  job 
series. 

The  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization 
sponsored  a  series  of  training  workshops  for  key  procurement 
representatives  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  offices. 

Group  Seeks  A  task  force  to  develop  a  strategy  to  strengthen  the  histori- 

Ways  To  Aid  cally  black  colleges  was  established.  This  will  be  accomplished 

Black  Colleges  through  increased  financial  support  and  new  and  expanded 

programs.  USDA  aid  to  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  increased  to  $38.1  million  in  1979.  This  is  up 
from  $844,000  in  1970.  This  funding  was  approximately  7 
percent  of  the  total  funds  obligated  to  all  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  1979,  $31.6  million  of  USDA  money  was  available  for 
deposit  in  cities  with  minority-owned  banks.  Of  this  amount, 
$2.7  million  (8.5  percent)  was  actually  deposited  in  minority- 
owned  banks. 

Approximately  $38.9  million  in  contracts  was  awarded  to 
minority-owned  businesses  in  1979.  This  is  a  significant  in- 
crease (40  percent)  over  the  $23.1  million  in  1978. 
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Office  of  Inspector  General 


Concentrated 
On  High  Risk 
Programs 


In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to  promote  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency and  prevent  fraud  and  abuse,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  (OIG)  concentrated  its  efforts  on  those  USDA  pro- 
grams which  have  the  greatest  susceptibility  to  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  waste;  those  posing  the  greatest  risk  to  employee 
integrity;  and  those  where  the  greatest  amount  of  Govern- 
ment money  can  be  saved  or  recovered.  It  conducted  2,348  in- 
vestigations and  1,288  audits.  These  resulted  in  567  indict- 
ments, 352  convictions,  and  $190  million  in  findings  of  all 
types,  including  $20  million  in  actual  recoveries  and  collec- 
tions. 


FmHA  Program  FmHA  loan  programs  required  increased  use  of  OIG  audit 

Improvements  and  investigative  resources,  especially  in  the  areas  of  emer- 

Planned  gency,  rural  rental  housing,  and  business  and  industrial  loans. 

A  number  of  problems  developed  in  these  programs. 

In  a  cooperative  effort,  the  Deputy  Secretary,  the  Inspector 
General,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Development,  and 
the  FmHA  Administrator  and  his  staff  developed  a  plan  to 
resolve  them.  Some  of  these  problems  are  illustrated  by  the 
OIG  inquiries  summarized  below. 


Investigations 

Led  To  Indictments 


An  OIG  investigation  led  to  the  indictment  of  an  FmHA  bor- 
rower for  submitting  a  false  statement  in  support  of  his  appli- 
cation for  an  $82,000  guaranteed  loan.  A  50-count  indictment 
was  returned  against  a  former  FmHA  supervisor  and  seven 
others  on  charges  of  embezzlement,  theft,  and  conversion  of 
FmHA  funds  and  properties.  A  contractor/borrower  in  the 
Rural  Rental  Housing  Program  was  convicted  for  making 
false  statements  and  reports  and  was  sentenced  to  7  months' 
confinement,  a  $5,000  fine,  and  3  years  of  supervised  proba- 
tion. 


Rural  Rental  OIG  auditors  looked  at  a  nationwide  sample  of  10  rural  rental 

Housing  Audit  housing  loans.  Audit  findings  showed  problems  involving 

Conducted  monitoring  and  control  of  project  costs,  site  selections,  land 

costs,  and  appraisals.  FmHA  is  revising  its  operating  pro- 
cedures to  correct  these  problems. 
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Emergency  Loan 
Audits  Conducted 


In  a  review  of  60  loans  totaling  $6.7  million  in  five  California 
counties,  OIG  found  such  errors  as:  failure  to  reduce  loans 
for  disaster  payments  received  from  ASCS;  indemnity 
payments  from  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  (FCIC) 
miscalculations,  and  mathematical  errors. 


In  one  Texas  county,  76  of  200  borrowers  received  ques- 
tionable loans  totaling  about  $2  million. 

Food  Programs  OIG  continued  to  devote  more  resources  to  reviewing  food 

Required  Most  assistance  programs  than  to  any  other  program  area.  The 

Attention  Food  Stamp,  School  Lunch,  and  Summer  Feeding  Program, 

and  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  received  significant  audit  and  investiga- 
tive attention. 

Food  Stamp  An  audit  in  one  large  city  disclosed  substantial  losses  had 

Program  Audited  occurred  because  of  improper  or  incomplete  certification  and 

recertification  processes.  Based  on  a  statistical  sample,  OIG 
projected  program  losses  of  between  $21.6  million  and  $24.8 
million  because  of  agency  and  client  error  over  an  18-month 
period.  In  the  same  city,  serious  problems  existed  in  Food 
Stamp  Program  computer  operations  resulting  in  $1.4  million 
of  over-issuances  in  coupons  during  the  month  reviewed.  The 
city  developed  a  corrective  action  plan  in  conjunction  with 
FNS  that  has  the  potential  to  substantially  strengthen  the 
city's  certification  and  recertification  process  and  computer 
operations. 

While  the  elimination  on  January  1  of  the  cash  purchase  re- 
quirement for  receiving  food  stamps  helped  to  correct  prob- 
lems involving  accountability  of  cash  payments,  OIG  reviews 
indicate  that  some  new  issuance  problems  have  developed. 
The  principal  one  is  that  authorization  to  participate  cards 
have  become  more  attractive  targets  for  theft  since  no  money 
is  required  to  exchange  them  for  food  stamps. 


School  Lunch 

Supervision 

Reviewed 


During  the  year,  OIG  reviewed  a  number  of  school  districts 
that  use  commercial  food  service  companies  to  provide  school 
lunches.  The  review  indicated  that  some  school  districts  have 
not  completely  fulfilled  their  responsibility  for  school  food 
service  and  in  some  cases  merely  transferred  funds  from  the 
State  agencies  to  the  food  service  management  firm  without 
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monitoring  compliance  with  meal  requirements  or  adequately 
reviewing  company  claims  for  reimbursement. 


Meat  Grading 
Systems  Reviewed 


OIG  provided  increased  attention  to  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection and  grading  with  special  emphasis  on  nonuniformity 
in  the  application  of  meat  grading  standards. 


OIG  entered  into  an  agreement  with  SEA  to  study  the  current 
beef  carcass  quality  and  yield  grading  practices  and  tech- 
niques. This  problem  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  OIG  investiga- 
tion involving  a  large  supermarket  chain  in  the  Midwest. 

During  the  investigation,  OIG  special  agents,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  USDA  meat 
graders,  purchased  from  various  stores  of  the  chain  packaged 
meat  that  had  been  intentionally  mislabeled.  The  firm 
pleaded  guilty  to  20  felony  violations  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  In  a  plea  agreement,  it  admitted  that  its 
employees  had  intentionally  mislabeled  the  meat.  The  chain 
was  fined  $200,000. 


Hotline 
Activated 


A  USDA-OIG  Hotline  was  established  to  receive  employee 
complaints  at  all  hours  on  nationwide,  toll-free  lines. 


OIG  also  handles  referrals  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO)  Hotline  and  coordinates  action  in  the  Department 
on  all  referrals  from  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

Since  February,  OIG's  complaint  system  has  received  302 
complaints  by  phone  or  letter;  72  complaints  referred  by  the 
GAO  Hotline;  and  10  from  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board. 

Public  Participation 


Structure  Of 
Agriculture  Examined 


Public  participation  in  USDA  policymaking  reached  new 
heights  during  the  year. 


In  November  and  December,  the  Secretary  conducted  10 
regional  meetings  to  discuss  the  needs  and  the  future  of  agri- 
culture. Hundreds  of  people  attended  each  session,  providing 
a  mountain  of  professional,  expert,  and  personal  opinions  for 
analysts  to  pore  over.  Meetings  for  this  broad-based  national 
dialog  on  the  structure  of  American  agriculture  were  held  in 
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Vermont,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Texas, 
Colorado,  Washington,  California,  and  Indiana. 


OMB  Praises 
USDA's  Program 


But  public  participation  took  many  other  forms  in  USDA 
during  the  year.  OMB  termed  the  Department's  plan  and  per- 
formance one  of  the  best  in  government.  Concerning  the  deci- 
sion calendar  system,  designed  to  assure  public  participation 
in  decisionmaking,  OMB  said  "it  is  evident  the  Secretary  is 
making  a  real  effort  to  change  the  Department's  procedures 
rather  than  simply  adding  requirements  to  previous 
practices." 


Advisory 

Committees 

Announced 


To  encourage  the  public  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
policies  and  programs  relating  to  food  regulations,  dietary 
guidance,  nutrition  status  monitoring,  food  assistance,  and 
human  nutrition  research  and  education,  the  establishment  of 
a  human  nutrition  advisory  committee  was  announced  in  the 
spring. 


FSQS  set  up  a  new  national  meat  and  poultry  advisory  com- 
mittee to  present  the  viewpoints  of  scientific  and  public 
organizations,  State  inspection  programs,  consumers,  and 
public  interest  groups  and  to  give  counsel  on  agency 
regulatory  proposals  and  actions. 


Indians,  Alaskans 
Invited 


Regional  Seminars 
Sponsored 


A  national  conference  to  give  American  Indians  and  Alaskan 
natives  an  opportunity  to  discuss  problems  specific  to  Indian 
and  native  Alaskan  agriculture  was  held  in  early  February  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  cosponsored  by  USDA,  AC- 
TION, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Community 


Services  Administration. 


V 


To  make  its  services  more  accessible  to  minorities,  USDA 
sponsored  regional  seminars  in  four  southern  universities  and 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  the  spring. 


Irrigation  Meetings 
Conducted 


Public  meetings  to  discuss  the  impact  of  irrigation  on  agricul- 
tural production  and  water  supplies  in  water-short  areas,  as 
well  as  the  present  and  future  roles  of  agricultural  policy  in 
addressing  water  problems,  were  held  in  the  West  in  the 
spring. 
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Comment  Sought 
On  Imported  Meat, 
Poultry  Report 


FSQS  asked  for  public  comment  on  a  special  task  force  report 
on  improving  the  current  inspection  of  imported  meat  and 
poultry.  The  report  suggests  that  a  bigger  burden  be  placed  on 
foreign  governments  to  prove  their  products  comply  with 
U.S.  standards. 


Deboned  Poultry  FSQS  also  released  an  analytical  study  on  the  health  and 

Studied  safety  aspects  of  mechanically  deboned  poultry.  The  product 

has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  items  as  chicken  franks  and  poultry  rolls.  Public  com- 
ment was  sought  on  the  advisability  of  changing  the  product 
standard  and  labeling  regulations.  Agency  officials  are 
evaluating  the  comments. 


Public  Participation 
Stepped  Up 


Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  established  an  office  of 
public  participation  and  held  training  for  top  national  office 
executives,  technical  service  center  leaders,  and  all  50  State 
Conservationists  and  the  director  of  the  Caribbean  Area.  The 
SCS  also  considers  comments  from  the  public  on  national 
program  decisions  on  conservation. 


Food  Labeling  In  cooperation  with  the  Food  and   Drug  Administration 

Policy  Planned  (FDA)  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC),  FSQS 

developed  a  plan  to  streamline  and  modernize  Federal  food 
labeling  policy.  Public  comment  is  being  sought  before  the 
plan  is  put  into  action.  Under  full  implementation  of  the 
tentative  policy,  a  greater  number  of  foods  would  be  nutri- 
tionally labeled;  product  ingredients  would  be  fully  disclosed 
and  listed  quantitatively  in  some  cases;  and  open  date  labeling 
would  be  required  for  certain  foods. 


Net  Weight 
Proposal  Evaluated 


To  establish  appropriate  net  weight  labeling  regulations, 
FSQS  asked  the  Department's  Economics,  Statistics,  and 
Cooperatives  Service  (ESCS)  to  assess  a  proposal  specifying 
that  the  net  weight  of  meat  and  poultry  products  be  accurate 
at  the  retail  level  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  and 
that  juices  drained  from  a  product  not  be  counted  as  part  of 
its  net  weight.  ESCS  concluded  that  the  proposal  would  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  its  major  objectives:  consumers  could  be 
assured  that  the  weight  of  usable  product  is  equal  to  the 
labeled  weight;  and  States  could  enforce  a  more  strict  net 
weight  standard  at  retail.  FSQS  reopened  the  comment  period 
on  the  proposal  to  give  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
reevaluate  it  in  light  of  the  ESCS  study. 
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Consumer 
Survey  Begun 


FSQS  began  a  comprehensive  survey  of  consumer  perceptions 
of  its  commodity  grading  programs.  Information  gathered  in 
the  first  phase,  "focus  group"  interviews  with  small  groups 
of  consumers  throughout  the  country,  will  be  used  to  develop 
specific  questions  for  the  second  phase,  a  nationwide 
telephone  survey.  When  all  the  results  are  in,  FSQS  will  pro- 
pose any  changes  in  the  grading  system  necessary  to  make  it 
as  responsive  as  possible  to  consumer  needs. 


Advisory  Committee 
Reestablished 


The  Grain  Standards  Advisory  Committee  was  reestablished. 
The  12-member  committee  was  established  by  Congress  to  ad- 
vise FGIS  on  implementation  of  changes  made  in  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act. 


Committee  Members 
Involved 


All  community  and  county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  (ASC)  committees  became  involved  in  develop- 
ing recommendations  pertaining  to  ACP  and  other  farm  pro- 
gram policy  decisions.  Committee  members  from  geographic 
areas  participated  on  farm  program  task  force  committees. 


Public  Meetings  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS)  held  two  public  meet- 

Conducted  ings  in  September  to  give  seed  users,  State  seed  officials,  and 

Federal  Seed  Act  producers   the   opportunity  to   present  their  views   on  the 

Federal  Seed  Act  and  how  it  might  be  changed.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

Crisis  Coordination 


Intergovernmental 
Office  Coordinated 
Emergency  Activities 


The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  implemented  a  new 
procedure  for  USDA  State  emergency  boards  to  report 
immediately  all  natural  disaster  situations  by  telephone;  col- 
lected and  evaluated  essential  information  about  agriculture 
losses  in  Hurricanes  David  and  Frederic;  participated  in  a 
governmentwide  readiness  exercise  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency;  expanded  the  10  USDA 
regional  emergency  staffs;  and  coordinated  USDA  involve- 
ment in  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Refugee  Affairs,  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  mobilization  plan- 
ning, and  the  Water  Resources  Emergency  Plan.  It  also  up- 
dated administrative  regulations  and  publications  dealing 
with  crisis  responsibilities  at  national  and  regional  levels  and 
established  an  office  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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Due  to  processing  time,  data  in  this  report  often  are  based  on  estimates  made 
just  before  year's  end. 
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